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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


COMPENSATION FOR INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS: A STEP IN ADVANCE 


The Wainwright commission’s report of progress indicates that the difficult 
task entrusted to that body by the New York Legislature has been performed thus 
far with shrewd judgment, with a reasonable degree of courage, and in an alto- 
gether fair and conciliatory spirit towards both employers and employes. If either 
party has reason for dissatisfaction it is apparently the latter, because so large a 
number of hazardous occupations are left unprotected by the compulsory law; 
because the injured workman must forfeit the right to avail himself of the advan- 
tages of this law if he sues for damages under the existing employers’ liability 
law even if he loses his suit; and because if temporarily disabled his compen- 
sation will amount to only fifty per cent of his wages. The proposed law re- 
quires the injured employe to choose his remedy—either a suit for damages or 
a claim under the compensation law—and to stand by his choice. This deviation 
from the English plan was felt by the New York commission to be a reasonable 
concession to employers, but its chief merit is that it discourages speculative law- 
suits, which is indeed one of the main objects which any reform of the employers’ 
liability law must keep steadily in view., 

The commission recommends two distinct but supplementary statutes. One of 
these gives definitely to all workmen engaged in certain specified dangerous in- 
dustries, such as railroading, tunneling, steel construction, and occupations involv- 
ing danger of exposure to electric current, the assured right to compensation 
in every case of injury which is not due to their own gross negligence or miscon- 
duct. Even in these occupations the right to damages under the existing em- 
ployers’ liability law is retained. The state constitution says expressly that it 
cannot be taken away. After an injury, the workman may waive this very illu- 
sive and uncertain “right,” and accept instead the moderate but still substantial 
compensation provided in this act. If he does so he will be paid promptly; the 
amount will be known in advance; he will have no need for the services of a law- 
yer; his compensation will bear some natural relation to the extent of his injury; 
and his relations with his employer will remain on something like a mutually sat- 
isfactory basis. Under the compensation law, the amount to be paid will be de- 
termined automatically. Any school boy can figure out the amount and it will 
not require an Egyptian seer to foretell when it will be paid. There will be no 
need to suborn perjury or to make grand stand appeals to sympathy. Courts 
will no longer need to lean backwards in defense of property because juries are 
reckless in their awards of damages to plaintiffs without just cause. In fact courts 
will find much of their occupation gone the way of the ambulance chasing with 
which it originates and which existing employers’ liability laws encourage. 
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Altogether, therefore, employes in the large and important trades covered by 
the first proposed statute have much to gain by its enactment. The scale of com- 
pensation embodied in the act is not extravagant but it is reasonable. In case 
of death the dependent family is to receive the equivalent of four years’ pay. 
In England the corresponding provision is for three years’ pay. As wages are 
higher here and the multiplier also higher this feature of the proposed law is 
much more liberal than in England and very properly so. It is not more liberal 
than is necessary to offer an adequate inducement to forego the suit for damages 
which the constitution sanctions. Employes in other occupations, while they 
may naturally be disappointed that the compulsory law does not extend its advan- 
tages to them, may well consider seriously whether the protection which they 
seek will not come far more speedily by the present enactment of a law which 
is constructed on the right principle and which will give the people of the state 
an opportunity to become familiar with the working of that principle, than by 
agitation for a more sweeping measure, which the legislature would be less likely 
to pass and which courts would be apt to declare unconstitutional. The 
proposed New York law is avowedly an experiment in American legislation. It 
deals with recognized and flagrant wrongs which must be remedied; but it deals 
with them conservatively, with due regard to established judicial precedents and 
constitutional limitations. If this measure is enacted and works successfully, and 
if human nature is as uniform and dependable as we are led to believe, the 
demand for an extension of the principles underlying this law to other industries 
will quickly become irresistible. We do not regret that this demand exists even 
at the outset, but we believe with the commission that it should be moderated for 
the moment, and that the experiment should be tried first in those industries which 
the legislature has already by other enactments declared to be especially hazard- 
ous, justifying exceptional exercise of the police power. 

The second statute proposed by the commission permits any employer to make 
an agreement with his employes, under which the general plan embodied in the 
compulsory statute becomes effective in that particular establishment. A copy of 
this agreement is to be filed with the State Department of Labor and is binding 
on both parties to the contract until written notice of withdrawal from it is filed. 
As a return for the voluntary action on the part of the employer in thus assum- 
ing obligations under the compensation plan, the workman who enters into such 
an agreement waives his right of action under the common law, save where the 
injury complained of results from serious or wilful misconduct of the employer. 

On the whole, therefore, employes have no just ground for dissatisfaction 
with the tentative report of the commission. If it does not go as far as many 
would like, it is for that very reason more likely to result in legislation. It will 
put more money in the pockets of injured workmen, and in the savings bank 
accounts of the families of those that are killed. It will reduce the waste in liti- 
gation and insurance administration. It will insure a more equitable distribution 
of the financial losses resulting from accidents. It will increase the proportion 
of cases in which there is prompt and adequate compensation for injuries, and it 
will reduce the number of accidents. 
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The national census, which Dr. Durand 
rightly characterizes as furnishing “on 
the whole information of more value to 
social workers and students than any oth- 
er one agency,’ will be commenced on 
April 15. There are some new features 
this year. The number of deaf and dumb 
and blind will be counted, but an 
enumeration of other defectives and of 


health statistics has been found imprac- | 


ticable. The classification of the foreign- 
born by the mother tongue spoken rather 
than by the political state in which they 
were born will be particularly serviceable 
among immigrants from such hodge- 
podges of races as Austria-Hungary and 
Russia. The former single question as 
to “occupation, trade or profession,” is to 
be divided so as to show both the specific 
trade or profession and the industry in 
which it is pursued. This will distin- 
guish, for example, between the village 
blacksmith and his brother who is pound- 
ing rivets into a battleship. Another ques- 
tion will distinguish between employer, 
employe and the person working on his 
own account. More precise instructions 
have been given the enumerators which 
should give a better idea of the number of 
child laborers. Special emphasis will be 
laid on family statistics, and in the larger 
cities there will be something approach- 
ing the block census by the use of units 
of about forty acres in densely populated 
parts of cities, and eighty acres in out- 
lying districts. The returns from this 
will be published in part by blocks, a 
plan of very great interest to city work- 
ers. Dr. Durand believes that the 1910 
census will be more accurate than ever 
before because of the higher civil service 
tests applied to the enumerators. He 
urges that all who have to do with labor 
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forces, particularly with immigrants, help 
in making them understand the nature of 
the census, the importance of giving ac- 
curate answers to the questions asked, 
and the fact that the information secured 
will not be used to their disadvantage. 
On the surface this sounds’ simple 
enough, but the experience of the census 
office goes to show that many people are 
afraid to give truthful and full answers. 


The last report of the commissioner 
general of immigration, Miss Claghorn 
finds, shows decided improvement in de- 
finiteness and accuracy of classification. 


It is particularly interesting in the care- 


ful figures given for outbound as well as 
inbound traffic. The report covers a part 
of the time during and following the fi- 
nancial depression. From December, 
1907, to August, 1908, there was an actu- 
al net decrease of alien population in the 
United States of 124,124. During 1908 
the net growth of population by immi- 
gration was only 209,867, while in 1909 
it was 543,843. The growth has con- 
tinued since the end of the government 
year, June 30 last, but it has not again 
reached the high water mark before the 
depression of 1907. 


Among the important bills pending be- 
fore the New York Legislature are one 
for a colony for tramps and vagrants and 
another for a state reformatory for mis- 
demeanants. These two proposed state 
institutions have the united support of 
those who deal with the desultory work- 
ers, the tramps and the young offenders, 
who would be committed to them. They 
follow in the footsteps of successful in- 
stitutions elsewhere, particularly in Eu- 
rope, and are in every way admirable. 
Both should be established and it is 
greatly to be hoped that the Legislature 


al 
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will find the time and means to put them 
through. 


® 


The death of Charles Sprague Smith, 
director of the People’s Institute, re- 
moves from among the social workers of 
New York a commanding figure and a 
man whose intimate and loving acquaint- 
ance extended to all branches of society. 
Mr. Collier, who writes of him, was as- 
sociated with him in the People’s Institute 
and as editor of the Civic Journal. An 
editorial in the latter declares that “he 
was only through circumstances the 
founder of an institute, only through the 
course of events a public leader in any 
one way. He was an inspired man, a 
seer, a man consecrated, and a bringer of 
deathléss vision. Across long 
and unresting years Charles Sprague 
Smith bespoke and wrought out in pub- 
lic deeds that noble and classic conception 
of civic duty and that newer conception 
of brotherhood which American democ- 
racy must make its own before its day 
can fully begin.” 


GOOD GOVERNMENT 
ISSUES IN CHICAGO 


The aldermanic campaign for the city 
election on April 5 in Chicago involves 
acute issues in the struggle for integrity 
and efficiency in the City Council. The 
redistricting of the wards has stimulated 
partisan and factional political leaders, 
both in the city and the state, to renewed 
effort to recapture the wards which for 
years have elected aldermen who favor 
a non-partisan organization of council 
committees. The United States Census 
returns of the city are supposed to be the 
basis for this redistricting, and the city 
ordinance requires that as nearly as prac; 
ticable the ward lines shall include con- 
tiguous territory and equal population. 
Apparently, in disregard of these safe- 
guards, there is a desperate scramble 
among some leaders to divide up the city 
with regard solely to their personal or 
factional interests. The Municipal Vot- 
ers’ League is alert and has already 
pledged a majority of the hold-over al- 
dermen and those who seek re-election to 
the following agreement, which for sev- 
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eral years has made for efficient transac- 
tion of business without respect to poli- 
tics: 


For the purpose of organizing the City 
Council of the city of Chicago on the basis 
of honesty and fitness, we, the undersigned, 
candidates for election as aldermen, and al- 
dermen who either hold-over or are nom- 
inated as candidates for re-election, have 
agreed upon the following as a committee 
of organization for the council of 1910-11. 

We, and each of us, do hereby pledge our- 
selves to vote for such council committees, 
including any special committees, as may be 
presented to the council by the above com- 
mittee of organization or a majority of said 
committee. 


To carry this agreement into effect the 
league calls a caucus of aldermen known 
to favor it, who appoint two representa- 
tives from each of the three sections of 
the city to prepare the slafe for the com- 
mittees. All candidates endorsed by the 
league promise to abide by this agree- 
ment. The struggle of the politicians to 
defeat this fundamental reform is being 
carried on with unusual energy, both 
within the membership of the council and 
in the ward aldermanic campaigns. The 
press of the city, with insignificant ex- 
ceptions, vigorously supports this policy 
of the league as well as its non-partisan 
endorsement of candidates for the coun- 
ik 


2 DRYge VS aN cee ON 
AND OFF THE BALLOT 


Until within the last ten days the cam- 
paign was still further complicated by 
the agitation over the referendum on the 
question, “Shall this city become anti- 
saloon territory?” which was placed upon 
the ballot through a petition bearing 
74,000 signatures. The genuineness and 
regularity of nearly half of these were 
challenged by the liquor and “personal 
liberty” interests combined in the “United 
Societies.” The election commissioners 
claim to have sufficient evidence of ir- 
regularity to justify their decision to 
keep the saloon question off the ballot. 
Changes of residence on the registration 
lists are held to invalidate the signatures. 

While this action leaves the issue in 
the present aldermanic campaign clear 
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cut between integrity and efficiency on 
the one hand and dishonesty and inca- 
pacity on the other, hereafter it is sure 
to be confused by the “irrepressible con- 
flict” over local option. Already the dec- 
Jarations which many of the candidates 
were constrained to make regarding their 
attitude toward it, imperils the election 
of some of the best. Although the alder- 
men have no official responsibility for 
the application or enforcement of local 
option law in Chicago, yet their personal 
opinion regarding it divides their con- 
stituents on another issue than that of 
their fitness for office, on which single 
issue the City Council for the, last dec- 
ade has secured an increasing majority 
of honest and capable men. However 
important and welcome may be the popu- 
lar demand for the submission of the 
liquor question to a referendum, it need 
not and should not menace such long 
fought-for and hard-earned gains for 
good government. A special election to 
decide this issue would eliminate this 
peril and be a fairer test of the public 
will. 


EERE EAR OF 
THES*NO?s VOTE 


The referendum in Chicago on a spe- 
cial bond issue of $12,000,000 for much 
needed revenue has also been withdrawn 
by the administration ostensibly because 
the negative vote against the anti-saloon 
proposition was expected to be so heavy 
that it was feared it would carry any- 
thing else on the little ballot to defeat. 
The disclosures of incapacity and dis- 
honesty in the Department of Public 
Works and other branches of the admin- 
istration by the “Merriam Commission” 
are thought to have begotten a still more 
potent fear of a defeat of the bond issue 
at the polls. So it is proposed to defer 
voting indefinitely—probably until the 
full weight of this commission’s final re- 
port on city expenditures can be meas- 
ured in its bearing upon the reputation of 
the “business administration” and upon 
the disposition of the people to eitrust 
it with the expenditure of increased 
revenue. 
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THIRD SOUTHERN STATES 
CHILD LABOR CONFERENCE 


Governor Pattison of Tennessee has 
called the third southern states’ confer- 
ence on child labor to meet at Memphis 
on April 12. The first conference was 
held at Nashville and the second at New 
Orleans last year. 

The present action of Governor Pat- 
tison indicates that these conferences 
have become an integral part of the life 
of the southern states. Each governor is 
invited both to participate in the confer- 
ence and to designate delegates. Repre- 
sentatives of the child employing indus- 
tries are invited, and educators, and also 
advocates of child labor legislation. 

The attendance hitherto has been va- 
ried, and the discussions have been of 
very great value and have resulted each 
year in the adoption of resolutions for 
immediate, practical unified legislation 
throughout the South. 

Although the official notice of the pres- 
ent conference has been unusually short, 
preparations are making for a fair at- 
tendance by members of southern con- 
sumers’ leagues and child labor commit- 
tees. While these and other organiza- 
tions will take part, the characteristic 
thing about the conference i3 its spon- 
taneity as a southern undertaking. 


TREAT INSANE AS 

SICK, NOT CRIMINAL 

The bill introduced in the New 
York Legislature by Senator Cobb 


putting in the hands of health officers 
powers now vested in poor law officials 
in connection with the examination of 
persons supposed to be insane and 
their commitment to institutions, em; 
bodies a principle which should be 
adopted and applied in every state. In 
New York, Massachusetts and other 
progressive states the committed insane 
have, during the present generation, be- 
come wards of the state, cared for and 
treated in accordance with the most ad- 
vanced knowledge of the principles of 
psychiatry. But while undergoing ex- 
amination and commitment they are fre- 
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quently obliged to endure abuses indis- 
tinguishable from those ‘which charac- 
terized the wotst days of the old local 
poorhouse system. 

It is as unfortunately true as it is 
startling that 511 persons, or eighteen 
per cent of the total number of persons 
received at state hospitals outside the 
Metropolitan district in New York state 
last year, were received from jails, lock- 
ups and station houses, in many of 
which the conditions of care, or rather 
of neglect, are unworthy of any civi- 
lized community. 

To remedy these evils, it is proposed 
to treat these cases as sick persons and 
have physicians care for them. Health 
officers are the officials who are accus- 
tomed to deal particularly with diseases, 
such as contagious diseases, which re- 
quire that precautions be taken for the 
protection of the patient and the public, 
and which generally involve the patient’s 
segregation or his removal from home. 
Mental diseases require very much the 
same sort of treatment and could easily 
be handled by health officers. Patients 
would undoubtedly be much better.cared 
under such a system, and at the same 
time the attitude of the general public 
towards mental diseases would be great- 
ly enlightened and improved if those 
suffering from them were handled from 
the outset by medical men, and not as- 
sociated as at present with pauperism 
and criminality. 

If this bill (Senate No. 831) becomes 
a law in New York it will doubtless be 
a model on which other states will frame 
similar legislation. It is to be hoped 
that it will be well supported and that 
New York will have the credit of being 
the first to secure this humane reform in 
the methods of caring for the insane and 
the alleged insane. 


THE ALABAMA 
STATE CONFERENCE 


The second annual conference of 
Charities and Correction met in Birming- 
ham, Ala., March 19-22. The proceed- 
ings, papers and discussions indicated a 
deep-seated awakening in the state of 
citizenship tending to social regeneration. 
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The “get together” spirit prevailed. Sam- 
uel D. Weakely, ex-chief justice of the 
Supreme Court and president of the con- 
ference, opened the meetings with a 
survey of conditions in the state. “We 
are willing and able to do things when 
we know of needs and know how to 
supply them intelligently.” This willing- 
ness to know and to do characterized 
the whole proceedings. 

On Sunday night Alexander Johnson 
of the national conference lectured to 
a large mass meeting on Thirty Years 
of Organized Charity. This address at- 
tracted leading business men to the ses- 
sions during the two days following. 
The Great White Plague, and What the 
Layman Can Do to “Help Conquer It, 
announced as the subject of Dr. Charles 
L. Minor of Asheville, N. C., attracted 
a crowded house on Monday night. At 
Tuesday night’s mass meeting Jean Gor- 
don of New Orleans spoke on Factory 
Inspection and Dr: A. J. McKelway on 
Southern Aspects of the Child Labor 
Problem. These subjects struck at once 
and directly at imperative needs of the 
state and community and were most 
opportune. 

Birmingham, Mobile and Montgom- 
ery, the three largest cities, are getting 
Associated Charities under way with the 
assistance of Francis H. McLean and 
Miss Holmes of Chicago, and Dr. John- 
son’s addresses and private conferences 
have solidified the tendency toward or- 
ganized charity. Birmingham’s growth 
within thirty years to a population of 
165,000 indicates, as Alexander Johnson 
says, that you must plan your work for 
the needs of a city of 500,000 within the 
next ten years.” The offices of the new 
Associated Charities opened on April 1. 
During the past sixty days. Birmingham 
has raised $212,000 for its Y. M. C. A., 
$75,000 for its Y. W. C. A., $20,000 for 
an Industrial School for Girls, $5,000 
for a hospital at Mercy Home, $2,500 
for a Home for the Friendless, and a 
fund of $5,000 for the Associated Chari- 
ties is well advanced. 

The nefarious convict lease system of 
the state was the subject of one session, 
and so intense was the discussion that it 
broke out all through the other meetings. 
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Resolutions were passed, newspapers 
have taken the matter up editorially, and 
since the session all candidates for pub- 
lic office, both state and county, are an- 
nouncing themselves as ready to help 
down the fee system in the Legislature 
next year. 

Two state medical convict inspectors 
told of conditions in the prisons, assert- 
ing that the fee system is responsible 
for fifty per cent of convictions, and the 
consequent imprisonment and suffering. 
One case was cited of a young man, a 
first offender, arrested for walking the 
railroad tracks in St. Clair county, who 
was found guilty and sentenced to ten 
days’ hard labor for the offence and to 
sixty days’ extra labor for costs. Miss 
Gordon asked, ““You do not mean to tell 
me that in this twentieth century there is 
a state left where convicts are leased?” 

Dr. John W. Abercrombie, president 
of University of Alabama, and others 
discussed the education and assimilation 
of the immigrant—with especial relation 
to the child. Dr. Johnson spoke often 
and with telling results on the need for 
segregation of the defective, criminal 
and feeble minded. Wr. J. T. Searcy, 
superintendent of the State Insane Hos- 
pital, reported 2,060 patients in his insti- 
tution at present. 

Judge. N. B. Feagin of Birmingham 
dealt ably with adult probation. Home- 
less Children and Child Placing were 

considered and steps were taken toward 
better care of juvenile dependents. 

The meeting will be held next year in 
Mobile. These officers were elected: 


Dr. G. D. Parke, Birmingham, president; 
first vice-president, Mrs. John B. Waterman, 
Mobile; second vice-president, Judge N. B. 
Feagin, Birmingham; third vice-president, 
Prof. C. C. Mack, Auburn; general secre- 
tary, Maurice Willows, Birmingham; treas- 
urer, H. J. Buck, Mobile; corresponding sec- 
retary, L. H. Putnam, Mobile. 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
IMMIGRANTS AFTER LANDING 


“The history of immigration in Ameri- 
ca is the history of civilization in Amert- 
ca,” said Theodore Robinson, president 
of the Commercial Club of Chicago, in 
opening a discussion of certain aspects 
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of immigration at a meeting of the club 
held on the evening of March 26. The 
first speaker, Senator Dillingham, chair- 
man of the United States Senate Com- 
mittee on Immigration, made a compara- 
tive survey of the whole field. 

Of the 27,000,000 immigrants since 
1820, eighty per cent came since the 
close of the Civil War; Senator Dilling- 
ham combated the charge that drumming 
up by steamship companies was in any 
large degree responsible for the great 
increase in recent years, offering as evi- 
dence of his position the fact that in 
1907 only one and one-quarter per cent 
and in 1908 only one-half of one per cent 
had no addresses of persons to whom 
they were going; and that in 1908 seven- 
ty-nine per cent of them had railway 
tickets from their port of entry, pre- 
sumably furnished to them by relatives 
or friends in this country. 

Eighty-two and one-half per cent were 
between the ages of fourteen and forty- 
four in a recent period of five years; 
eleven and one-half per cent under four- 
teen and only six per cent forty-five or 
over. The speaker raised a question of 
the validity of some of the arguments 
against the character of the present immi- 
gration by calling attention to a recent 
census report which showed seventy-nine 
per cent of the children of native-born 
stock in school and eighty-nine per cent 
of the children of foreign-born stock in 
school at the same time. Further, he 
pointed out that of the Hebrew children 
in the high schools of the city of New 
York, sixty per cent are boys and forty 
per cent girls—striking figures when com- 
pared with those for the so-called Ameri- 
can stock. He emphasized the effective- 
ness of present physical tests both here 
and at ports of departure, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that in one year Germany 
alone had rejected 25,000 would-be emi- 
grants at her ports and 12,000 at her bor- 
der stations to avoid having these people 
thrown back on her hands by the refusal 
of the United States to admit them. 
Merely as a matter of significance and 
without disparagement, Senator Dilling- 
ham instanced the fact that in 1882 
eighty-seven per cent of our immigrants 
came from northern stocks and thirteen 
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per cent from southern and oriental, 
whereas in 1907 only twenty per cent 
came from the north. 

Judge Julian W. Mack cited old rec- 
ords to show that much the same outcry 
against aliens that we now hear has been 
true of each incoming group after the 
earliest—in 1819 a protest against con- 
gestion in New-York city instead of 
rapid distribution to the farms; in 1835 
a protest against the vicious, weak, ig- 
norant classes then coming; in 1877 a 
protest against the Scandinavian people 
that were driving better men to the wall 
in the central Northwest. He offered 
comparative tables of density of popu- 
lation per acre in American cities as 
contrasted with British and continental 
cities, and of density of population per 
square mile in the United States as con- 
trasted with conditions in Europe, indi- 
cating in a forcible way the scant grounds 
for any dread based on mere number. 
He contrasted the number of the later 
southern races to be found in our poor- 
houses with that of such northern stocks 
as the German, Irish and English, and 
pointed out the small proportion of these 
latter stocks convicted for what he de- 
nominated major criminal offences, while 
admitting the preponderance of minor of- 
fences charged to them. Admitting the 
claim that a higher proportion of those 
latter stocks were illiterate, Judge Mack 
gave figures showing that whereas of 
native-born (American) children of for- 
eigners one and six-tenths per cent were 
illiterate, five and nine-tenths per cent 
of native-born children of native stock 
were illiterate, thus proving that their 
. previous illiteracy was the result of limi- 
tations imposed by old environment and 
was not indicative of lack of character or 
capacity. Our neglect of immigrants 
once past Ellis Island he assigned as a 
reason for their comparative slowness in 
assimilation. And the abuses which we 
allow them to suffer he cited as a reason 
for the criminality into which some of 
them drift. 


We suffer them—men and women—ignor- 
ant of our language and customs, ignorant 
of our laws and their rights, to be exploited 
and abused. We suffer innocent girls to 
become the prey of the vicious and the 
panderer. In the past year and a half the 
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names of 7,200 unattended young girls 
booked to Chicago and. the addresses’ to 
which they were presumed to be destined 
were forwarded from ports of departure to 
the Immigration League of Chicago. These 
girls were duly passed through Hllis Island 
and accounted for to the time of their de- 
parture on trains from’ New York. The 
league followed up every address, finding 
more than 500 of them either incorrect, de- 
fective or fictitious and getting no clue to 
the girls; and of the correct addresses found 
1,200 girls had not arrived. It does not fol- 
low that each of these 1,700 girls, justly be- 
lieved to be in most cases innocent girls, 
has fallen into the hands of vicious people. 
But the specific instances of this sort un- 
earthed by the league and by other agencies 
give but too great reason to fear that in 
many, if not most or the cases, this has been 
their fate. We have wisely placed great 
emphasis on the necessity of guarding our 
ports of entry, of preventing the debarka- 
tion of the vicious, the diseased, the unfit. 
We now owe a duty to humanity and to our 
own people to place emphasis on the neces- 
sity of guarding those whom we welcome to 
our shores, until they are brought in touch 
with accredited relatives and friends or are 
consigned to accredited agencies who will 
see that they make their start in America 
under proper auspices. 


Senator Dillingham, referring to a con- 
ference that he had had prior to the meet- 
ing with Judge Mack and other officers 
of the Chicago league, said that it was 
his personal desire to assist in every way 
to put in operation any method that 
would meet the situation. 


FIT ROUND BOYS 
INTO ROUND HOLES 


That our system of public education 
should be responsible not merely for the 
years of a child’s school life but should 
give him also such a start in his working 
life that he shall not merely “make a 
living” but live; that his capacities shall 
be productive not merely of financial 
benefit to his employer but of general 
good to the community,’ was the theme of 
the last conference of the Public Educa- 
tion Association. This is the purpose 
of the proposed vocational work in the 
New York public schools recently an- 
nounced in THE SuRVEy. 

Eli W. Weaver, the director of such 
a clearing house between employer and 
employe, established voluntarily by the 
teachers, gave some account of its pur- 
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poses and its short experience of prac- 
tical work. To fit the right-shaped hu- 
man peg into the right-shaped work-hole 
is the fundamental purpose and to this 
end the bureau takes every means to find 
out its child clients’ capacities. Further, 
it tries to adapt employer to employe, to 
obtain from him a definite schedule of 
work requirements; to hold him up to a 
sense of responsibility about wages, 
hours and rotation in work so that the 
young worker shall be in less danger of 
becoming a specialized machine; to give 
permanent employment on proof of com- 
petence and good behavior and to ar- 
range for promotion at suitable intervals. 
Follow-up work and the gathering of 
work statistics of high school graduates 
of former years have been begun and 
will. undoubtedly prove very useful to 
the bureau. 

The young persons so far placed at 
work have been for the most part “mis- 
fits’ in their former employment, who 
were taking night-school courses to help 
them out. To these are added a few 
high school graduates and, in one school 
in Brooklyn, a minor bureau has been 
started for placing boys and girls of four- 
teen who have just secured work certifi- 
cates. This should be the ideal type of 
vocation bureau, where the child is per- 
sonally known, not informally classified 
according to capacity. 

The determining of a young person’s 
real capacities from his interests is, ac- 
cording to Prof. Naomi Morsworthy, the 
great problem of the vocational bureau, 
and it calls for the co-operation of 
parents and of a whole succession of 
teachers in keeping a yearly record of the 
child’s “natural bent.” This natural bent 
may be toward physical action, toward 
emotional expression and personal distine- 
tion, or it may be toward pure thinking, 
sometimes environmental influences—the 
child’s associates or his age makes it hard 
to determine to which of these classes he 
really belongs. Only vocational training 
as a supplement to the vocational bureau 
can really determine capacity. Such 
training which has already begun in a 
few New York schools, and which will 
necessitate raising the working age from 
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fourteen to sixteen, should all but revo- 
lutionize the public school system as a 
preparation for life. 


REASONS FOR A COMMIS- 
SION ON CONGESTION 


FRANK J. GOODNOW 


A statement of the reasons for ap- 
pointing a commission on the prevention 
of congestion in New York can hardly 
discuss in detail or at length the effects 
of either room-overcrowding or the over- 
crowding in blocks or larger areas known 
as congestion. Such a statement may 
however call attention to the following 
facts: It is universally known that 
morbidity and mortality rates are higher 
among those who live three, four or even 
five in a room, than among families with 
a room for every two persons. It is con- 
ceded that the moral risks where grow- 
ing boys and girls are compelled to sleep 
in the same room with adults of the op- 
posite sex—the inevitable result of the 
system of taking in lodgers “to help pay 
the rent’’ in congesfed districts—are as 
great as the physical risks. 

Further, no one claims that 190 square 
feet of superficial floor area is adequate 
space for a growing family, or that 400 
cubic feet of space for an adult is suff- 
cient in New York tenements. Cleve- 
land, Rochester, New Orleans, Los Aii- 
geles and Denver require from 500 to 
700 cubic feet and hygienists generally 
that 800 cubic feet is not too 


agree 
much. 
Finally, transit experts agree that 


overloading the land with buildings mul- 
tiplying the ground areas ten to twenty- 
fold is creating problems with which no 
transit company has yet been able to 
cope successfully.: 

Assuming that all will agree that the 
above are the effects of congestion, we 
can proceed to a consideration of the 
reasons for the appointment of a com- 
mission on its prevention in New York. 
These are: First, the causes of conges- 
tion are fundamentally economic, and, 
extremely complicated. Measures to re- 
lieve one or another aspect of congestion 
can readily be suggested and even en- 
acted into law. To prevent congestion, , 
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however, as evidenced by the history ot 
New York and the tendencies of every 
American city, measures much more 
fundamental than any yet  consid- 
ered feasible in this country must be 
adopted. The causes need to be studied 
in detail. 

Second, a great variety of interests 
are concerned with conditions of conges- 
tion and many interests derive an enor- 
mous profit from congestion. To preserve 
justice between the various conflicting in- 


terests that would be affected, by a re-' 


versal of our present policy of city 
growth, the most careful study needs 
to be given to the exact effect of all 
measures which might be suggested. 

Third, after this study of causes a 
most direct and thorough inquiry of the 
best methods of counteracting these 
causes, adopted in foreign countries 
needs to be made, so that reasonable 
measures may be adopted to prevent the 
conditions in New York whose evils are 
clearly apparent and generally recog- 
nized. 

Fourth, a commission would take up 
the problem with the official backing 
which no private organization and’ no 
private committee can ever have in a 
democracy. It is not the intention that 
such a commission should supersede or 
in any way interfere with the authority 
of the present city officials, but that an 
unpaid commission, appointed by the 
mayor and composed of at least one al- 
derman from each of the boroughs and 
of experts in real estate, commerce, man- 
ufacturing, architecture, hygiene, law, 
and civic conditions, should make the 
study and embody its decisions in recom- 
mendations or in legislation. 

Fifth, such a commission can secure 
the co-operation of the citizens of New 
York as a whole much better than a pri- 
vate committee, even if it were well 
supported, because it represents the offi- 
cial sentiment and official backing of the 
city. Their conclusions, moreover, will 
have this additional weight as well, that 
they have secured the best consideration 
of those working for the city’s interests 
and officially representing the city’s point 
of view, instead of any individualistic 
or private attitude. 
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Sixth, such a commission must deal 
with the financial condition of the city 
and the present method of financing the 
city’s improvements and make a most 
minute study of the relation of the pres- 
ent systems of taxation and administra- 
tion to the problems of congestion. 


THE MAN FROM NEW 
ZEALAND 


PAUL KENNADAY 


Executive Secretary, Committee of One Hundred 
f 


The man from New Zealand looked a 
little bewildered as from the top of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Building we 
watched the human specks darting about, 
forty-four stories beneath us, on the 
pavements of New York. 

“Yes, these ‘States’ are a mighty and 
wonderful country,” he drawled in_ his 
half English, half- American accent, 
“You, too, call this “God’s Own Country, 
as we call my little land?” . 

And he added, as he turned at last 
from his long contemplation of the “mil- 
lion-footed Manhattan,” “It’s all very 
different from the ‘God’s own country’ 
that’s also mine. With us there’s none of 
this crowding together in tenements like 
those down there! 1 fancy it’s pretty 
hard on the women folk and kiddies who 
live in those homes. It must take about 
all the color out of them.” 

“No, sir,’ and he looked from the 
smoking factories and ranks of tenements 
losing themselves in the hazy distance, 
“no, sir, in my part of the world we peo- 
ple make our laws to suit ourselves. And 
we have a notion that one of the first and 
most important things we have to do is 
to look after our health, that it’s not just 
worth while to live like that down there.” 

The man from New Zealand wanted 
to know. He wanted facts about our in- 
dustrial conditions and about. strikes, 
about government parcels post, and tele- 
phones, about child labor and death rates, 
and what the national government did to 
protect the lives of its citizens. So we 
took down the books and looked up the 
records, The parallel was truly deadly. 
Here is what we found: 
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In New Zealand, out of every 1,000 
persons, 9.31 die each year. In the 
United States—or rather in seventeen 
states—for I had to acknowledge there 
were no yearly records in the others,— 
16.5 persons out of every 1,000 die. So 
the death rate in this country is almost 
twice what it is in New Zealand. With 
tuberculosis, the difference was as strik- 
ing, 9.31 deaths per 10,000 living, as 
against 18.36 in the “registration” area 
of the United States. The “kiddies,” as 
the man from New Zealaid never failed 
to speak of the children, even when he 
was reading dry statistics, told the same 
story: 77 deaths out of every 1,000 born 
in New Zealand,—and in America, 149! 

“But how about your statesmen and 
your millionaires, your captains of indus- 
try and all your other leaders of thought? 
Why don’t they ‘get busy,’ as you Ameri- 
cans say?” this ingenuous, state-protected 
one went on. 

New Zealand was indeed at the antipo- 
des. As best I could I pictured our sys- 
tem, the fruits of our liberty rotting in 
our mills and tenements. 

“And public sentiment in this home of 
this private initiative and individualism 
you are so proud of,—at least you are 


permitted that much public!” The man 
from New Zealand smiled. 
“Sentiment! Bushels of it. But con- 


viction, determination, courage to stand 
up and be counted, to demand and insist 
and fight, really to sense the thing, that 
we are citizens, ‘members one of another, 
as someone put it once, with public duties 
as well as private privileges!” For an- 
swer I pointed out as we walked on down 
to the Fourteenth street station of the 
Subway, Tammany Hall, and over be- 
yond, the Third Avenue Railway, and the 
Metropolitan Tower with its symbol of 
gold, blatant and unashamed, dominating 
the town. and aspiring to the very heav- 
ens. And then as we shared a strap in 
the evening uptown mangle, I reminded 
my visitor of Philadelphia city fathers, of 
Jim Crow cars, of sugar scales, of the 
trail of the public service corporation 
over all the land, and of the bosses in 
business, of the bosses in politics, of the 
bosses in charity. 

““Tn God We Trust,’ we had to put 
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back on our coins for appearance sake,” 
I told him, “but we hope some day to 
have the courage to come out in our true 
colors and to have our real slogan 
there,—‘In Efficiency We Trust’.” 

“But what are you going to do about 
that health business?” this inveterate 
questioner returned, while we dined on 
fresh country refrigerated turkey. 

I explained the present situation—that 
there was in our Senate a bill of Senator 
Owen proposing to establish a National 
Department of Health, that the American 


‘Medical Association, the Committee of 


One Hundred, and a lot of philanthro- 
pists and other “good people” were back 
of it, and that they were all being urged 
to write to their congressmen to induce 
them to pass the bill—that we were try- 
ing to arouse a public sentiment in favor 
of the bill. 

“In favor of it! My heavens, man, 
they might well be that! But will they 
do anything, these doctors and social 
workers—whatever that may be—?” the 
man from New Zealand drawled, stretch- 
ing his legs in lazy comfort while he 
shaved off some plug tobacco to fill his 
pipe. 

“In the words of our chief magistrate,” 
I could only answer, “ ‘God knows’ !” 

“But why is all this so?” asked the per- 
plexed New Zealander. “I can under- 
stand your not having an arbitration 
court, as we have, to scttle your strikes, 
and even that you haven’t like us govern- 
ment railroads, coal mines, life and fire 
insurance, and post office savings banks, 
but you don’t mean to tell me that people 
here think it’s no business of their gov- 
ernment to look after their health?” 

“Well, my friend,” I said, “I guess the 
trouble is, not that we don’t think the 
public health is no business of our gov- 
ernment, but that we just don’t think.” 

“But your government spends a lot 
of money and takes a lot of trouble to 
save your pigs, you were telling me?” 
the man from New Zealand still asked. 

He was getting to be a nuisance with 
his invidious comparisons, this man from 
New Zealand. 

“My dear sir, ‘pigs is pigs,’ and what is 
more, they are worth just now ten dollars 
a hundredweight.”’ 
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CHARLES SPRAGUE SMITH 


™ JOHN COLLIER 


Prof. Charles Sprague Smith, founder 
and managing director of the People’s 
Institute of New York, died on March 
30 in his fifty-eighth year. Through his 
death, one of New York’s most original, 
versatile and influential forces has been 
taken from the life of the city. 

Charles Sprague Smith was born in 
Andover, Mass., of old New England 
stock. He graduated from Amherst in 
1874, and for six years studied in Eu- 
rope. In 1880 he assumed the Gebhard 
professorship of 
German at Columbia 
University, and two 
years later became 
professor of modern 
languages and for- 
eign literature. In 
1891, subsequent to 
a collapse in health, 
he abandoned uni- 
versity work and 
was for a time on 
the lecture platform. 
He founded the 
Comparative Litera- 
ture Society in 1895, 
and in 1897 the Peo- 
ple’s Institute. It is 
impossible in briet 
space to describe the 
ever broadening and 
ramifying work of 
the People’s Insti- 
tute, which to an ex- 
traordinary degree 
became the expres- 
sion of a personal- 
ity as full of love 
for men as of scholarship, and as en- 
dowed with political idealism as with a 
practical grasp of conditions. The work 
focused in Cooper Union, where the Peo- 
ple’s Forum, over which Charles Sprague 
Smith presided, became national in its 
reputation, and at least as wide as the 
state in its direct influence. The essence 
of his work was a patient and intuitive 
leadership, enlightened by ideas that had 
come from afar. The Cooper Union 
work, along with all the many phases of 
the People’s Institute, has been constant- 
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ly aggressive, and at the same time con- 
sistently non-partisan alike in the relig- 
ious and political sense. This work is 
well described by Jacob A. Riis in the 
current Century. Other branches of the 
People’s Institute which grew up spon- 
taneously, were a Recreation Depart- 
ment which for some years has sent more 
than 100,000 wage earners and students 
each season to the best theaters and music 
at reduced rates, and which stimulated 
the creation of the Board of Censorship 
of Motion Pictures, still administered 
through the People’s Institute. A system 
of clubs, civic and social, a bureau of 
civic and legislative information, educa- 
tional publicity 
through newspapers 
and special publica- 
tions on civic topics 
—these and much 
besides have been as- 
pects of the People’s 
Institute work. In 
1907 Professor 
Smith organized The 
Ethical - Social 
League, a movement 
in which church and 
civic interests have 
combined to gain 
common ends of a 
public nature: The 
sudden death of this 
leader in the full 
course of a work 
which was still 
broadening, has ele- 
ments of the heroic 
as well as the tragic. 
He was loved pas- 
sionately by those 
who labored near 
him. These will feel 
that no memorial will be appropriate save 
the continuance of his work as an expres- 
sion of the principle which he termed 
progressive or evolutionary democracy. 
That democratic progress can only be at- 
tained through the self-discipline of indi- 
viduals and of groups; that democracy is 
a divine principle, involving an imperative 
command; that a future of undreamed 
richness and dignity is dawning before 
the American people—these were the 
principles and hopes which shaped the 
life of Charles Sprague Smith. 
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THE CENSUS AND THE SOCIAL WORKER 


E. DANA DURAND 


DIRECTOR OF THE CENSUS 


In order that the energies of those who 
are seeking to improve the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the people may be 
properly directed, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that they should possess accur- 
ate information regarding the conditions 
which confront them. In fact this ne- 
cessity is so fully recognized by all social 
workers, that a large part of their own 
effort “consists in investigation of condi- 
tions. Although the statistical method 
of investigation has its limitations it is, 
nevertheless, chiefly through statistics 
that broad and comprehensive views of 
social conditions are obtained. The 
United States Census therefore probably, 
on the whole, furnishes information of 
more value to social workers and students 
than any other one agency. It is the only 
service which undertakes to secure at 
first hand statistics covering the entire 
country and thus admitting comparisons 
on a uniform basis between one section, 
state, or city, and another. Even as re- 
spects individual communities and with- 
out regard to questions of comparison 
between one community and another the 
census is, in most instances, the only 
source of accurate information on many 
important subjects. = 

The census will be confined substantial- 
ly to three subjects—population, agricul- 
ture and manufactures. The census ot 
population is of more particular interest 
to social workers. The population sta- 
tistics secured by the Census Bureau are 
no longer restricted, as in the early days, 
to a mere count of the people. They 
enter into elaborate details with regard 
to the characteristics and conditions of 
the people. More than thirty questions 
are asked on the census schedule regard- 
ing each individual. These questions 
have to do principally with the relation- 
ship of the individual to the head of the 
family, his age and marital condition, the 
number of children borne by each wom- 
»an, the place of birth of the individual 
and of his parents, the mother tongue of 
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the foreign-born, and of foreign-born 
parents of those born in this country, oc- 
cupation, unemployment, literacy or illit- 
eracy, ability to speak English, naturaliza- 
tion of the foreign-born, school attend- 
ance of children, and ownership of 
homes. Questions are also asked to as- 
certain the number of the deaf and dumb 
and the blind, but other questions re- 
garding health or defects have been 
found impracticable. 

There will be no very radical changes 
with respect to the scope of the popula- 
tion census in I9I0, as compared with 
1900. The most important change con- 
sists in the addition of the questions re- 
garding the mother tongue. Hitherto in- 
formation concerning the origin of the 
foreign-born and their immediate de- 
scendants has been based exclusively on 
the country of birth. The wide differ- 
ences in the characteristics of the several 
nationalities, or races, who come to our 
shores from a single foreign country, 
such as Austria or Russia, have made it 
highly desirable that nationalities as well 
as countries of birth should be distin- 
guished. The statistics of immigration 
have for some time been kept on the basis 
of race as well as country of origin. The 
most satisfactory method of distinguish- 
ing nationalities in the census appears to 
be by means of the mother tongue. 

Another. change of some importance 
has to do with the statistics of occupa- 
tions. Heretofore only a single question 
was asked calling for “occupation, trade 
or profession.” At the present census 
the schedule calis for both the specific 
trade or profession and the industry with- 
in which it is pursued. This will not 
merely conduce to greater accuracy in re- 
porting the trade or craft itself, but the 
information regarding the number em- 
ployed in different industries will be of 
much value. Heretofore, for example, 
it was impossible to distinguish between 
a blacksmith working regularly in a ship- 
yard, and a blacksmith employed merely 
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in a village shop on miscellaneous work; 
while the total number of shipyard work- 
ers was not reported at all. Another new 
question calls for distinction between the 
employer, the employe, and the person 
working on his own account, a distinc- 
tion which should throw much light on 
the true industrial ‘position of the popu- 
lation. Hitherto it has been impossible, 
for example, to distinguish between a 
master carpenter employing perhaps hun- 
dreds of men, and the individual journey- 
man under him. 

The census statistics regarding the la- 
bor of women and children are of spe- 
cial interest to social workers. It is very 
difficult to secure accurate returns, partic- 
ularly regarding child labor, because of 
the unwillingness of many parents to give 
the information correctly and also be- 
cause of the difficulty of defining what 
amount of labor during the year will jus- 
tify the classification of a child as being 
gainfully employed. The instructions to 
the enumerators on this subject have been 
formulated in a somewhat more precise 
manner at the present census than before, 
but at best the returns will probably be of 
only approximate accuracy. 

Special emphasis will be laid at the 
present census on the statistics of the 
family. The agitation with regard to so- 
called race suicide makes a statistical 
study of the family imperative at this 
time. Although the census schedules of 
1900 called for the number of children 
borne by each woman, this and other 
statistics of family relationship were 
never actually published. At the pres- 
ent census, in order to furnish a more 
satisfactory basis for such statistics, the 
enumerators will be instructed to distin- 
guish between those women who have 
been married only once, and those who 
have been married two or more times. 
The number of years of marriage is also 
asked, and the number of children borne 
by each woman. By segregating the re- 
turns for those women who have been 
married only once, and who are still in 
the married state, and correlating’ the 
number of years of marriage and the 
number of children borne, much light 
will be obtained as to the tendencies of 
different classes of the population, and 
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different sections and localities, with re- 
spect to the maintenance of the birth rate. 

Another step which is to be taken at 
the present census will, it is hoped, prove 
of much service to social workers and in- 
vestigators in the larger cities of the 
country. Hitherto the census statistics - 
for cities have been published only by 
wards. The areas of the wards in most 
large cities are so great that little inten- 
sive study of population conditions is 
possible on this basis. Moreover, ward 
lines are likely to change from one period 
to another, rendering comparisons im- 
possible, It has been decided, therefore, 
to compile the statistics for several of 
the leading cities—New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Boston, and possibly two 
or three others—by units smaller and 
more stable than wards. These units will 
be areas of approximately forty acres in 
the case of the more densely populated 
parts of the cities, and eighty acres or 
more in the outlying districts. Local or- 
ganizations in the cities have co-operated 
with the bureau in mapping out such 
forty-acre units, with a view to establish- 
ing their limits permanently so that com- 
parisons can be made from census to 
census. 

The Census Bureau will also under- 
take either itself to publish certain of the 
more important population statistics for 
large cities by individual city blocks, or 
at least to arrange the cards, on which 
the facts regarding individuals are re- 
corded, by blocks, so that they may read- 
ily be tabulated by or at the expense of 
individuals or organizations from the re- 
spective cities. It is ‘scarcely possible 
for the census enumerators to conduct 
their work in such a way that the returns 
will come to the office at Washington al- 
ready segregated strictly according to 
blocks. To arrange the cards by blocks 
will involve a considerable amount of 
labor, but this the Census Bureau is en- 
tirely prepared to do. The question has 
not yet been decided how far the bureau, 
at its own expense, can tabulate or pub- 
lish the statistics by blocks. The tabula- 
tion by blocks will have to be made 
wholly separately from the general tabu- 
lation for the city, because other- 
wise the publication of the general re- 
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sults of the population count would be 
unduly delayed. The publication of any 
considerable amount of detailed statis- 
tical information for individual blocks 
would also require an immense amount 
of expensive printing. If, for these rea- 
sons, it shall prove impracticable for the 
Census Bureau, at its own expense, to 
compile and publish these statistics, the 
bureau will at any rate stand ready to do 
the work for any city which is willing to 
bear the expense. 

The most important task which con- 
fronts the Census Bureau at each recur- 
ring decennial census is to secure greater 
accuracy in its returns. No amount of 
improvement in the schedules of in- 
quiries, or in the methods of presenting 
the statistics, is as important as an im- 
provement in accuracy. 

With this in view special care has been 
exercised at the present census in the se- 
lection of the supervisors and enumera- 
tors, particularly in the large cities where 
the difficulties of the work are much 
greater than in smaller places and coun- 
try districts. The test examination for 
_ enumerators was conducted in a much 
more formal manner at the present cen- 
sus than ten years ago, and appears to 
have been highly successful, especially in 
the case of the cities. There is every rea- 
son to believe that the enumerators in 
the large cities will, on an average, be 
superior to those of ten years ago. The 
supervisors of the census in the large 
cities, with the assistance of expert spe- 
cial agents, have also taken great pains 
to provide, so far as possible, enumera- 
tors for the foreign-born who are able 
themselves to speak the language of those 
they will enumerate. fo. 

One of the principal sources of diffi- 
culty in taking the census, especially in 
the large cities, is the ignorance of many 
people as to the meaning and purpose 
of the census. This ignorance results 
often in indifference or even hostility; 
at the best it makes for delay and error. 
In the effort to remove these difficulties 
the Census Bureau has undertaken a 
somewhat extensive campaign of public- 
ity. Information regarding the census 
has been disseminated widely through 
the press, particularly in the papers print- 
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ed in foreign languages. A circular has 
been sent to the supervisors to be dis- 
tributed as widely as possible among per- 
sons of influence, such as priests and 
other ministers, doctors, factory owners, 
social workers, and the like. In this cir- 
cular such persons are requested to bring 
the attention of those with whom they 
come in contact to the fact that a census 
is to be taken, and to seek to dissipate any 
misapprehension or hostility on the sub- 
ject. This circular sets forth that no 
person can possibly be injured in any way 
as a result of giving information to the 
census; that the census has nothing 
whatever to do with taxation, enforce- 
ment of immigration laws, compulsory 
education, army or navy or jury 
service, or in fact with the enforce- 
ment of any law. It is also pointed out 
that the census act specifically provides 
that the information shall be confidential, 
and that the enumerators and other em- 
ployes of the Census Bureau are under 
oath not to disclose it. More recently 
these same assurances with respect to the 
census have been emphatically stated in a 
proclamation by the president of the 
United States. This proclamation, ur- 
ging every person to answer all census. 
questions promptly and accurately, has 
been published in the newspapers, posted 
in every postoffice, and also extensively 
posted elsewhere, especially in the cities. 
and where the toreign-born are most 
numerous. The posters have been print- 
ed in more than twenty languages. 

By far the most important method 
adopted at this census to prepare the 
minds of the people for the enumeration 
is the use of the advance schedule. . In 
the large cities generally an advance copy 
of the population schedule will be distrib- 
uted to every family, and the head of the 
family will be requested to fill up the re- 
quired information for its members. 

The use of this advance schedule is a 
partial adoption of the practice of the 
leading foreign countries in which the 
larger part of the census work is done by 
the people themselves, so that the enu- 
merators have ‘little to do in most cases 
except to distribute and collect the sched- 
ules. It is not expected that the same 
results will be secured by the use of the 
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advance schedule in this country. The 
novelty of the method, the mixed charac- 
ter of our population, and the complexity 
of the questions asked—much greater 
than in foreign censuses—are circum- 
stances which render it likely that a much 
smaller proportion of the schedules will 
be properly filled out by families in this 
country than in countries like England 
and Germany. It has been found impos- 
sible to provide these advance schedules 
in foreign languages, a fact which will 
also interfere with the complete success 
of the system. It is believed, however, 
that most families will fill out the sched- 
ule properly, and, so far as they do so, 
not only will the time of the enumerators 
be saved, but the returns should be much 
more accurate than could be secured dur- 
ing the hasty visit of the enumerator. 
The advance schedule permits those who 
furnish the information to act at leisure 
and, moreover, renders it possible for all 
persons concerned to furnish the infor- 
mation directly, whereas the enumerator 
in many cases sees only a single member 
of the family, who may not have accurate 
information concerning some of the other 
members. Of course the use of this ad- 
vance schedule in no way relieves the 
enumerator of the responsibility of mak- 
ing complete returns on his official 
schedule. 

Even where an advance schedule does 
not directly bring information, it will 
serve a most useful purpose in preparing 
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the way for the census enumerators. It 
will familiarize the people with the fact 
that the census is to be taken and with 
the character of the interrogatories, and 
will do much to remove misapprehension 
and hostility. With this in view, the 
president’s proclamation above referred 
to is conspicuously printed on the ad- 
vance schedules. 

Since it is hoped that the census of 
1910 may be even more helpful to social 
workers than any previous census, social 
workers on their side should be glad to 
do all in their power to assist in making 
the census complete and accurate. In- 
deed the social workers of our large cities 
have already been of much assistance. 
They have aided the supervisors in deter- 
mining the character of the population in 
the different enumeration districts, with 
a view to securing the most advantageous 
assignment of enumerators. Not a few 
social workers are acting as special agents 
or inspectors of the census. Doubtless 
already social workers have done much 
to advertise the census and to prepare 
the minds of the people for it. It is 
hoped that just prior to and during the 
actual enumeration, now so soon to be- 
gin, everyone whose duties bring him in 
contact with large numbers of the people, 
and particularly of the foreign-born, will 
not fail to urge prompt and free co-opera- 
tion with the census, and will do every- 
thing possible to assist in this important 
undertaking 


WORK-ACCIDENTS IN WISCONSIN 


TENTATIVE BILLS PUBLISHED BY LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


ON 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE’ 


PAUL J. WATROUS 


MILWAUKEE 


Following closely upon the important 
and convincing report of the New York 


’fhe members of the Wisconsin committee, all 
members of the 1909 Legislature, are: Senator 
A. W. Sanborn, lawyer, Ashland, chairman; Sen- 
ator li. T. Fairchild, lawyer, Milwaukee ; Sen- 
ator John J. Blaine, lawyer, -Boscobel ; Assem- 
blyman Wallace Ingalls, lawyer, Racine; Assem- 
blyman C. B. Culbertson, lawyer, Stanley’; Assem- 
blyman W. D. Hgan, stevedore contractor, Su- 
perior, and Assemblyman G. G. Brew, farmer and 
manufacturer, West Milwaukee. Paul J. Wa- 
trous of Milwaukee is secretary of the committee 
without membership. 


commission on industrial accidents, the 
Wisconsin legislative committee on in- 
dustrial insurance has issued its tentative 
bills dealing with the same subject. 
Through one of those unaccountable co- 
incidents which happen once in a decade, 
the Wisconsin committee, which has been 
at work since July, 1909, has reached a 
conclusion somewhat similar to that of 
the New York commission. The simi- 
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larity is in respect to the division be- 
tween the actual employers’ liability law 
modifying the employers’ defenses, and 
the actual compensation act. The Wis- 
consin committee does not, however, ex- 
pect to make any classification of “very 
hazardous” trades and ordinarily hazard- 
ous trades. Up toa short time ago it was 
hoped that some such classification 
might be made, but investigation of the 
statutes and court decisions put an end 
to the hope. Therefore the committee 
proceeded to draft purely tentative bills, 
leaving it to the employers to decide 
whether or not they would come under 
the compensation system proposed. 

While the Wisconsin committee has a 
great mass of data on hand regarding 
industrial accidents, it has not been tabu- 
lated or brought into presentable form; 
this work was delayed in order that some 
kind of bill might be drafted first, the 
brief tenure of office of the committee 
(most of the members’ terms expire in 
January, 1911), making it advisable to 
bring the matter before the attention of 
the public at as early a date as possible. 
In sending out copies of the tentative 
bills to all manufacturers and to other 
interested persons in Wisconsin, the com- 
mittee announces that it will take no 
final action until every opportunity has 
been given for hearing. The first of the 
hearings has been set for April 12 in 
Milwaukee; others will be held as condi- 
tions demand. 

In its bill modifying the defenses of 
employers in personal injury suits, the 
committee provides that it “shall not be 
competent for the employer to plead or 
prove as a defense”: that the employe 
expressly or impliedly assumed the risk ; 
that the injury was due to the negligence 
of a fellow servant; “that the employe 
was guilty of contributory negligence, 
unless his want of ordinary care proxi- 
mately contributed to the injury in de- 
gree equal to or greater than the want 
of ordinary care of the employer, or of 
such officer, agent, or servant of the em- 
ployer, proximately contributed to the 
injury, in which event alone contributory 
negligence shall constitute a defense.” 

“ This bill altering the employers’ de- 
fenses is made to include the state, any 
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public, quasi-public or municipal corpo- 

ration. It repeals the famous railroad 

employers’ liability act of 1907. 

The Wisconsin committee’s compensa- 
tion act, which, it is assumed, is not to 
go into effect without the passage of the 
foregoing proposed measure or some- 
thing similar, is theoretically optional. 
An employer desiring to come under the 
provisions of the compensation act noti- 
fies the commissioner of labor of his de- 
sire and thereafter “shall be deemed to 
have accepted all the provisions of the 
act.” The bill requires the employer to 
cover his risk of loss by insuring either 
in a corporation or a mutual company 
and after having complied with this pro- 
vision he is relieved of further liability 
except as set forth in the defense bill. 
Employers who operate plants in which 
there is an existing benefit scheme are 
not affected by the compensation bill so 
long as the benefits are not below the 
amounts set forth in the proposed act 
and so long as the cost of the insurance is 
paid according to the provisions. 

Two optional sections have been pro- 
posed in the compensation act. One is. 
that the employers pay the whole cost of 
the insurance. The other is that they 
pay the whole cost and be reimbursed by 
the state to the extent of twenty per cent 
of the premium. This section, probably 
will be the object of many attacks and it 
is not expected that it will be fully 
formulated until exhaustive hearings 
have been held, especially in view of the 
fact that many Wisconsin employers 
favor the payment of part of the cost 
by employes. 

The rates of compensation provided in 
the tentative bill are as follows: 

(1) In case of disability the compensation 
shall be rendered as follows from 
the beginning of the third week 
after the day of the accident: 

(a) Free medical treatment, medicine 
and other means of treatment, also 
the facilities (crutches, supporting 
apparatus, etc.) to insure the suc- 
cess of the treatment and diminish 
the effects of the injury. 

(b) A pension as long as the disability 
lasts or until the amount of the in- 
demnity paid equals the amount 
payable as a death benefit. 


(c) The amount of the pension shall 
be: 
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First: In the case of total disability 
and as long as it lasts or until the 
indemnity paid equals the amount 
of compensation payable as a death 
benefit, sixty-five per cent of the 
annual earnings (full pension) ; 

Second: In the case of partial disabil- 
ity and as long as it lasts cr until 
the indemnity paid equals the same 
proportion of the amount of compen- 
sation payable as a death benefit, a 
part of full pension apportioned to 
the loss, through the accident, of 
the earning capacity (partial pen- 
sion). 

(d) If in consequence of the accident, 
the injured person is rendered not 
only entirely incapable of work but 
also sufficiently helpless to require 
attendance and care of a nurse the 
compensation shall be increased to 
100 per cent of the annual earnings 
as long as this condition continues. 

(e) If the injured person was, at the 
time of the accident already suffer- 
ing from partial and permanent dis- 
ability and was at that time receiv- 
ing compensation for such disabil- 
ity, no compensation shall be made 
save that prescribed in subdivision 
“a” of this section. If such an in- 
jured person has been rendered so 
helpless by the accident as to require 

_attendance and care from others, a 
compensation of not more than one- 
half of the full compensation shall 
be granted. 

(f) If the period of disability lasts 
more than two weeks, compensation 
shall be payable from the day after 
the accident. 


(2) In case the accident results in death, the 
compensation shall include the ben- 
efits provided in subsection 1 of 
this section for the period before 
death and an additional amount 
sufficient to make the whole com- 
pensation equal to the following: 

(a) If the injured person leaves any 
person or persons wholly dependent 
on his earnings at the time of his 
death a sum equal to three times his 
earnings computed according. to the 
provisions of section 14 in the em- 
ployment of the same employer dur- 


ing the year next preceding the in- 
jury, but not less than $1,000 nor 
more than $3,000; this sum shall be 
paid as wages and at the same in- 
tervals until the whole amount has 
been paid unless the county judge of 
the county in which said dependent 
resides, upon application made to 
him for that purpose, shall have de- 
termined that such compensation 
should be paid in a lump sum. 
If the injured person leaves per- 
sons partly dependent upon his 
earnings, a sum equal to the pay- 
ments provided for the benefit of 
persons wholly dependent less three 
times the average annual earnings 
of those partly dependent upon such 
injured person at the time of his 
death. 

(c) If the injured person leaves no de- 
pendents, a reasonable amount for 
his burial which shall not exceed 
$100. 


(b) 


For the settlement of all disputes, 
the Wisconsin bill provides a board of 
arbitration of three members of which 
the commissioner of labor is to be a mem- 
ber ex officio. The board is to have full 
power of subpoena and is to have power 
to require the claimant for damages to 
submit to examination by a physician re- 
siding in the county of the claimant’s 
residence. 

In the work of drafting the two bills 
the Wisconsin committee has benefited 
by the two conferences held in Atlantic 
City and Washington and it also has re- 
ceived aid from the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor under Dr. Charles Py 
Neill in making up its schedules of acci- 
dents. The work of drafting the com- 
pensation bill was done in large measure 
by Reuben McKitrick and William Ryan 
working under the instructions of the 
committee, while the defense bill was 
framed under instructions by Attorney 
H. L. Butler of Madison, Wis. 
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A STATE FARM FOR TRAMPS AND 
VAGRANTS 


CHARLES K. BLATCHLY 


SUPERINTENDENT, JOINT APPLICATION BUREAU, NEW YORK 


Two million dollars, the New York 
State Board of Charities gives as the 
annual monetary cost of vagrancy in that 
state. Vagrancy experts regard 500,000 
as a conservative estimate of the number 
of tramps in the United States. 16,582 
homeless men were committed as tramps 
or vagrants to the penal institutions of 
the state last year.- Of these, about five 
thousand were between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty. New York state 
has more than its quota, as the tendency 
of tramps is to congregate in the larger 
cities and the more thickly settled com- 
munities. 

Every year nearly 20,000 homeless 
men apply to the Joint Application Bu- 
reau of the Charity Organization Society 
and the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor in New York city. 
About fifty per cent of these men have 
been: in the city less than a year, and 
twenty per cent less than a week. Near- 
ly fifty per cent call at the bureau only 
once, receiving temporary aid pending 
investigation of their references. <A 
quarter of those who ask assistance give 
false addresses, and about thirty-seven 
per cent held their last position one 
month or less. These facts show how 
difficult it is for private charity perma- 
nently to improve the condition of these 
wandering men. 

Realizing the importance of checking 
the growing evil of vagrancy in New 
York state, representatives from the 


State Board of Charities, the State Com-, 


mission of Prisons, the Prison Associa- 
tion, the Charity Organization Society, 
the New York Association for Improving 
the ‘Condition of the Poor, the State 
Charities Aid Association and other or- 
ganizations have united in framing a bill 
for the establishment of a state farm 
colony for the care of tramps and va- 
grants. ; 
This bill (No. 465) was introduced in 
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the Senate on February 25 by Henry W. 
Hill of Buffalo, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee. It was introduced 
in the Assembly by E. A. Merritt, jr., 
of St. Lawrence county, chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, 
where it is known as bill N6. 949. The 
bill provides for a board of five man- 
agers, to be appointed by the governor, 
who shall serve without compensation 
except for their actual and necessary 
expenditures in the performance of their 
official duties. This board will have the 
power to appoint a superintendent and 
such other employes as shall be neces- 
sary for the proper management of the 
colony, including classification, parole, 
discharge and re-taking of inmates, and 
a system of compensation. credits by 
marks or otherwise. The bill provides, 
subject to the approval of the governor, 
that the board shall select and purchase a 
site for the colony, determine what build- 
ings are to be erected for the proper 
housing, educational and industrial train- 
ing, of not less than five hundred men. 
The bill further provides that in the work 
of construction and improvement, the 
labor of inmates shall be employed as far 
as practicable. 

When the colony is ready for the re- 
ception of inmates, any male over the age 
of twenty-one, who shall be adjudged by 
a proper magistrate or court to be a va- 
grant or tramp, may be committed; but 
no person shall be committed who shall 
satisfy the court or magistrate, by evi- 
dence other than his own testimony, that 
he habitually supports himself through 
lawful employment. It is provided that 
any person committed may be paroled or 
discharged by the board of managers at 
any time after his sentence commences, 
thus providing for the indeterminate sen- 
tence; that no person shall be detained 
longer than eighteen months unless he 
shall, since reaching the age of sixteen 
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years, have been committed to a penal 
institution, when he may be detained in 
the farm coldny for two years. 

$75,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is asked for, to any out the 
provisions of the act. 

There are no compulsory inbee col- 
onies in this country maintained for the 
care of tramps and vagrants alone, 
though Massachusetts has a State Farm 
at Bridgewater, where drunkards, pau- 
pers, insane persons and other incompe- 
tents are committed. Cleveland cares for 
its short term prisoners on farms with 
satisfactory results. 

Since 1819 labor colonies have been 
successfully conducted in continental Eu- 
rope, and it is reliably stated that they 
reform a very large proportion of those 
capable of reformation, and that tramps 
and vagrants are seldom seen upon the 
public highways. 

The early method of treating these of- 
fenders consisted in the typical punish- 
ments of the times. In the reign of 
Henry II of England, the local authori- 
ties put vagabonds and idlers in stocks 
for three days, giving them bread and 
water only, and then expelled them from 
the town. If an offender failed to de- 
part, he was put in the stocks for six 
days. Later, they were whipped, and for 
a second offence were put in the pillory 
and an ear cut off. In the reign-of Ed- 
ward VI, the law provided that those un- 
willing to work might be branded on the 
breast with the letter “V,” and adjudged 
a slave for two years, and for a second 
offence they might be branded on the 
cheek or forehead, and adjudged a slave 
forever. A persistent offender might be 
punished with death. 

Since 1597, when the tortures of the pre- 
vious vagrancy laws were abolished, Eu- 
ropean countries have made great prog- 
ress. In the general plan outlined in the 
exhaustive English Departmental Report 
on the treatment of vagrancy, made in 
1906, the chief feature recommended is 
for the care of vagrants in farm colonies. 
There are more than twenty compulsory 
labor colonies in Germany and a number 
in Holland and Switzerland, which have 
demonstrated that vagrancy can be cured. 
One of the most successful of compulsory 
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‘labor colonies is at Witzwyl, Switzerland, 


which was established in 1895. H. Pres- 


‘ton Thomas in his report to Walter H. 


Long, member of Parliament and presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board of 
London, states that this particular colony 
appears to be in various respects ad- 
mirably successful. Provision is made 
for the care of two hundred men. The 
violent and insubordinate are transferred 
to ordinary prisons, but such transfers 
are very rare. Only three or four escape 
during the year, and they are generally 
brought back by the police. The men 
are sent to work in the fields in groups of 
ten or twelve under the charge of two 
unarmed keepers who work with the 
men. Great stress is laid on the fact 
that they not merely supervise the men, 
but take an active part in the work. This 
Swiss colony is really self-supporting, 
and it is stated that when a man sees 
that by his own effort he has produced 
something of valte, it is easier to keep 
up his interest in his work. Mr. Thomas 
believes that farm work affords,the best 
opportunity of dealing in the right way 
with those in whom laziness has become 
ingrained. The colony employs one man 
whose special duty it is to obtain situa- 
tions for the men on their discharge, and 
he is successful in | Securing many posi- 
tions. 

We believe that conditions for estab- 
lishing a farm colony are as favorable 
here as in Europe, and see no reason why 
the inmates of a farm colony could not 
produce practically all the food they 
consume, thus saving the state a large 
proportion of the $2,000,000 now spent 
for their care. 

The report of the State Board of Char- 
ities transmitted to the Legislature in 
February, 1909, reads on page 37 as fol- 
lows: 


In recent years the smaller communities 
have felt most heavily the burdens which 
the tramps impose upon society, for the gen- 
eral prosperity has apparently made it easier 
for vagrants to rove over large districts with 
the assurance that they would find little 
difficulty in supporting an idle, aimless life 
by begging or stealing supplies. The result 
has been a constant procession of able-bodied 
tramps, hoboes and vagrants passing and 
repassing from village to village across the 
state, begging from door to door, to the an- 
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noyance of the people. They are parasites 
upon charity and have no claim’ for assist- 


ance, nor can they be properly classed as 
dependents. ; 


On page 12 of the report of the State 
Commission of Prisons for 1908, it is 
stated : 


Toe inactivity, impure air and insufficient 
nourishment of jail life reduce the prison- 
er’s vitality and unfit him to resume labor 
after discharge. Weakened, discouraged 
and unable to obtain employment on account 
of his physical condition—the endless chain 
of re-arrest and commitment goes on inter- 
minably. ; 


Page 8 of the same report says: 


It is important that every prison from the 
village lock-up to the state prison and state 
reformatories, should be constructed and ad- 
ministered so that it shall be an institution 
tending to lessen rather than to increase 
crime; tending to cure the inmates of crim- 
inal inclinations rather than as a school for 
the perfection of criminal education. 


A resolution was adopted by the tenth 
New York State Conference of Charities 
and Correction held at Albany, Novem- 
ber 16 to 18, 1909, urging the governor 
and Legislature to take suitable action 
in reference to the establishment of a 
farm colony. 

It is the opinion of the leading chari- 
table and correctional organizations of 
the state that the present method of 
crowding our jails, workhouses and peni- 
tentiaries with old and young tramps, in 
many instances giving thém nothing to 
do but exchange stories learned on the 
road and play cards, is by far the most 
expensive treatment from the standpoint 
of physical, mental and moral welfare. 

A man discharged from a workhouse 
or jail is usually unable to get work, and 
is compelled to seek shelter at a munict- 
pal lodging house or similar institution, 
from which he is again sent to court and 
again committed. He often becomes dis- 
heartened and may spend the rest of his 
life going from city to city, receiving the 
customary judicial admonition to get out 
of town within twenty-four hours or 
spend thirty days in the county jail. So, 
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he spends his life, with a little casual la- 
bor, sleeping in barns and parks in the 
summer and in workhouses, jails and 
cheap lodging houses in the winter. 

Our present system of caring for such 
men unfits them for providing for them- 
selves on their discharge, it has no cura- 
tive or reformative effect on those com- 
mitted, the men sink lower in the scale of 
self-respect during imprisonment, and 
their chances of re-commitment are made 
very probable, thus adding to our per- 
manent prison population men who might 
have become working. units in our indus- 
trial system. 

We believe the time will soon come 
when the present lack of reformative 
and- constructive work in dealing with 
tramps and vagrants will seem as unwise 
as when balls, chains and straight-jackets 
were commonly provided for the insane. 

The experience of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society of New York city in op- 
erating its wood yard, shows that the 
labor of this class of men can be utilized 
to provide their food and shelter. Dur- 
ing the winter months as many as 200 a 
day have received lodging and meals 
in return for three to five hours’ work. 
The business of the yard is conducted 
without loss. If these men, who have 
wandered into the city, fifty per cent of 
whom call only once, can be made to earn 
their food and a place to sleep in compe- 
tition with wood sawing machinery, there 
seems to be no good reason why, under 
proper management, a state farm should 
not only produce all the food consumed 
but perhaps leave some for sale to other 
state institutions. 

In advocating the enactment of a farm 
colony bill, we do not propose a punish- 
ment for any new offence, but better, 
more humane and curative treatment 
than is now given to these delinquents, a 
treatment that will save thousands of 
dollars to the taxpayers of the state 
while making useful citizens out of men 
who would otherwise spend their lives in 
idleness and vice. All who believe with 
us are urged to write their senator and 
assemblyman in support of the measure. 


A STATE REFORMATORY FOR MIS- 
, DEMEANANTS 


O. FE: 


On December 10, some twenty-five 
magistrates from cities outside New 
York city met at Albany in conference. 
At the first meeting the discussion was on 
the following topic: “Are the jails and 
penitentiaries in this state providing 
proper reformatory influences for male 
misdemeanants between sixteen and 
twenty-one years of age? If not, how 
can persons of this class needing institu- 
tional treatment be segregated and more 
satisfactory reformatory training be giv- 
en them?” 

The occasion for this discussion was 
obvious to all those familiar with the 
present treatment in New York state of 
young misdemeanants. If a male be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and thirty has 
committed a felony and it is his first of- 
fense, he may be sentenced to Elmira Re- 
formatory on an indeterminate sentence. 
In a way this puts a premium on the seri- 
ousness of the crime, because a misde- 
meanant between the ages of sixteen and 
thirty, if sentenced, is committed. to one 
of the five county penitentiaries, to a 
county jail, or in New York city to the 
workhouse. 

It is not necessary in the year I9I0 to 
give an extended description of the fu- 
tility of short sentences in jails, or in 
penitentiaries, especially in up-state peni- 
tentiaries which have been frequently des- 
ignated as “winter resorts for tramps.’’ 
Idleness largely prevails and reformatory 
influences are almost entirely absent. 
Nor would it seem necessary to urge 
that if reformatory influences are valu- 
able for young felons, they are equally 

valuable for the treatment of young mis- 
demeanants. 

Indeed, unless young miedemieanacts 
and young felons are an entirely differ- 
ent class, a reformatory for misdemean- 
ants would logically check the develop- 
ment of crime in a certain number of 
young men who otherwise would con- 
tinue on the road to more serious crime. 
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The magistrates at the Albany confer- 
ence adopted the following resolution: 


Whereas in the absence of institutions 
exclusively for the care, correction and train- 
ing of male misdemeanants between sixteen 
and twenty-one years of age, such misde- 
meanants, if placed in an institution, must 
be committed to a jail or penitentiary; and 

Whereas a large number of young men 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one 
years are committed each year to jails and 
penitentiaries in New York state (outside 
of the city of New York), the number of 
such commitments during the year ending 
September 30, 1908, being over 4,400; and, 

Whereas, such misdemeanants while con- 
fined in such jails and penitentiaries are 
compelled to associate with older, hardened 
and habitual criminals, and the influence of 
such association is not educational or re- 
formatory, but on the contrary frequently 
injurious; 

Therefore be it resolved, that the city 
magistrates representing a majority of the 
cities of the state, in conference assembled, 
place themselves on record as favoring the 
establishment by the state of New York of 
a reformatory for male misdemeanants be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-one 
years; and 

Be it further resolved, that the Legisla- 
ture be urged to make provision for the es- 
tablishment of such a reformatory as early 
as possible. 


(Signed) 
JERRY FEF. CoNNOR (Utica) 
Joun H. CHADSEY (Rochester) 
WILLIAM C. GILL (Elmira) 


Partly as a result of the above confer- 
ence, partly because for years the State 
Commission of Prisons and the Prison 
Association have urged the establishment 
of such a reformatory, and partly because 
many charitable and correctional bodies 
in New York state are ever urging great- 
er attention to the prevention of crime, 
several conferences were held in New 
York city in the early winter of 1909- 
1910, attended by representatives of vari- 
ous official and private bodies, among 
them the State Commission of Prisons, 
the State Board of Charities, the Prison 
Association, the Charity Organization 
Society, the Association for Improving 
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the Condition of the Poor, the Joint Ap- 
plication Bureau, the Department of 
Public Charities. Among the results of 
the conference was a bill (Senate Bill 
No. 463, Assembly No. 950) providing 
for the establishment of a state reforma- 
tory for misdemeanants. 

This bill was introduced into the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Hill, chairman of the Finance 
Committee, and into the Assembly by Mr. 
Merritt, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. Both bills are still in 
committee. As a result of an extended 
publicity campaign, hundreds of letters 
have been received by both committees 
urging the passage of this bill, and of the 
farm colony bill mentioned elsewhere in 
this issue. No opposition has developed 
to the general principle of a state reform- 
atory, although considerable doubt is ex- 
pressed as to the desirability of burden- 


ing the state board of reformatory man- 
agers with the administration of a new 
reformatory. The bill provides that a 
state reformatory shall be established for 
the reformation and the educational, in- 
dustrial and moral instruction and train- 
ing of males under conviction and sen- 
tence for commission of misdemeanors 
and other minor offenses. The State 
Board of Managers of Reforimatories 
now managing Elmira and Napanoch Re- 
formatories shall be the managers of the 
said state reformatory. The bill provides 
for an apprepriation of $75,000 for the 
acquisition of a site and for attendant 
expenses. Commitments to the reforma- 
tory shall not be for a definite term, but 
no inmate shall be detained longer than 
three years. The reformatory provides 
for the commitment of males between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-one. 


IMMIGRATION 1908-9 


KATE HOLLADAY CLAGHORN 


It is a pleasure to note the improve- 
ments effected from year to year in the 
reports of the commissioner general of 
immigration, in greater definiteness and 
accuracy of classification of the informa- 
tion, as well as in the supply of additional 
items. 

One of the latest additions, and one 
perhaps the most greatly needed, is in- 
formation regarding departures of aliens 
as well as arrivals. The report for 1908 
was the firs! to give the facts about de- 
partures with any degree of accuracy ; 
and the report for 1909 not only con- 
tinues the one summary table of inward 
and outward alien movement given in 
1908, by months, but supplements the 
principal tables of former immigration 
reports relating to alien arrivals, by simi- 
lar tables relating to alien departures. 

These facts are of special interest at 
the present time. The immigration o1 
earlier years was mainly an inward 
movement of persons who had given up 
the old home for good and all. But with 
the development of industry in general 

and of the transportation system 1n par- 
ticular, a greater mobility of the foreign 
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labor-force was brought about, which 
gave the tide of immigration an outward 
as well as an inward drift, and within 
the last two years this outward drift has 
been the most significant feature of the 
immigration movement. Without it the 
record of arrivals is as incomplete and 
misleading as the debit side of-a cash 
account without the credit side. 

The fiscal year of 1908 (ending June 
36) was of unique interest in the history 
of immigration, not only because it 
shows a drop of nearly one-half from the 
arrivals of 1907, which in its turn had 
passed all previous records with over a 
million and a quarter arrivals; but be- 
cause, in consequence of this and by 
means of the outward record, it shows 
an abnormally small net gain of immi- 
grants for the year, gained entirely dur- 
ing the first few months. 

Nothing could reflect more clearly 
than the figures of arrivals and depar- 
tures by months for this year the almost 
instantaneous response of the current 
of immigration to business conditions. 
Through the summer months of 1907 
immigrant arrivals were mounting up at 
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a rate to promise another million and a 
quarter for the year. In October came 
the panic. Thefirst effect was a doubling 
of the number of departures for Novem- 
ber, and in the next month the current 
of arrivals was checked. In that month, 
December, 1907, there was an actual neg- 
ative balance of aliens of over eleven 
thousand, and each month thereafter, 
until September, 1908, with one excep- 
tion, showed a large surplus of depar- 
tures over arrivals. The total net de- 
crease of alien population from this cause 
for the nine months December, 1907, to 
August, 1908, was 124,124. 

With improving business conditions 
the tide began to turn again, and Sep- 
tember, 1908, showed a surplus of ar- 
rivals of 12,751 followed by a greater 
surplus for each succeeding month, with 
one exception, until April, 1909, which 
shows a surplus of arrivals over depar- 
tures of 114,067,—a figure higher than 
any other shown since the record of de- 
partures was begun. 

To sum up, the fiscal year 1908, though 
it had a larger number of arrivals than 
1909, shows a net addition to the alien 
population of only 209,867 for the year. 
The fiscal year 1909, on the other hand, 
shows a net addition of alien population 
of 543,843, the greater part of it acquired 
after the opening of the immigration sea- 
son in the spring of 1909. 

Since. June 30, 1909, the immigration 
bulletins show a constant increase in net 
immigration, not far below the corre- 
sponding period in 1907, before the 
break caused by the panic, and consid- 
erably above the corresponding months 
in 1908, so that evidently another mount- 
ing wave of immigration is upon us. 

As the immigration bulletins are not 
as widely circulated as the annual report, 
perhaps the following figures compiled 
from their tables will be of interest: 
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With the increase in immigration have 
come, of course, renewed demands for 
additional legislation, either to improve 
the quality of immigration or to reduce 
the quantity or both. The present im- 
migration report gives a draft of a pro- 
posed immigration act, which is intended 
mainly to clarify, codify, and strengthen 
existing provisions. The bill as intro- 
duced, however, has become a distinctly 
restrictive act, proposing an increase of 
the head tax from four dollars to twenty- 
five dollars, and adding to the excluded 
classes “persons economical, undesir- 
able,” the illiterate, those who are unable 
to pass the physical examination pre- 
scribed for military service, and those 
who do not “bring a certificate of moral 
character” and the sum of one hundred 
dollars,—thus covering the entire scope 
of a possible hyman equipment—phys- 
ical, mental, moral, and financial! In 
addition to the official bill, intended to 
supplant the act of 1907, a swarm of lit- 
tle amendments to sections have been 
introduced which ring the changes on 
an increased head tax of varying 
amounts, a literacy test, or both. 

And now the latest news is that all 
immigration legislation is to be dropped 
for the session, awaiting the report of 
the Immigration Commission, so that the 
attempt to get up to date on this subject 
may be considered as hopeless, and we 
may turn to another topic of interest in 
the present year’s report,—that is, the 
operations of the new Bureau of Infor- 
mation for which the act of 1907 pro- 
vided. 

This division was organized July 1, 
1907, but the work of distribution did not 
begin until about April 1, 1908. From 
that time to June 30, 1909, a period of 
fifteen months, a distribution of 5,008 
persons was effected. Of this number 
2565 were distributed to agricultural 


ADMITTED DEPARTED , 
PERIOD U.S Non Non ee ie. 
: Bae pipe immigrant Total ee Emigrant Total Decrease (—) 
aliens aliens 
July- Dec., 1907.. 590,214 83,061 678,275 198,506 174,441 872 947 -|-300,328 
Jan.—June, 1908.. 19?,656 58,764 251,420 196,567 145,314 841,881 —90,461 
July—Dee., 1908.. 217,653 88,502 316,165 144,859 112,043 256,902 +49,263 
Jan.— June, 1909.. 534.123 103,947 638,070 80,943 62.547 143.490 +494,580 
July—Dec., 1909.. 422,982 80,961 503,943 106,888 88,963 195,851 -++ 308,092 
January, 1910.. 50,242 
February, 1910..| 57,980 
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communities, where they secured perma- 
nent employment on farms. A further 
number of 1,215 common laborers and 
269 domestics were directed to perma- 
nent places of employment. To these 
groups must be added 192 children who 
accompanied their parents. According- 
ly, 4,241 persons not classed as mechanics 
or skilled workmen were directly benefit- 
ed by the information furnished. 

The report states that the aim of the 
division all along has been to divert the 
stream of immigration toward the land 
or to small towns and away from large 
cities, and judging from the figures given 
above, this purpose is apparently being 
well carried out. The report also states 
that none of the aliens applying were 
sent where a labor disturbance was in 
progress, and that special care was exer- 
cised in the selection of those directed 
to opportunities, as shown by the fact 
that the complaints filed with the divis- 
ion have been fewer than the letters of 
thanks received from satisfied employers. 

The fact that 2,878 of the applicants 
for information settled in New York and 
New Jersey, thus remaining near the 
crowded cities, is accounted for in the 
report by the lack of means to pay for 
transportation, as thousands of workers, 
it states, would eagerly have seized op- 
portunities at a distance from New York, 
had they only had means to reach them. 

. Among the immigration bills intro- 
duced at this session of Congress was 
one intended to enlarge the scope of this 


THE TREND 


Charles Mulford Robinson is the author of 
a little volume, The Call of the City,1 which 
just about this time of year becomes particu- 
larly timely when many people are looking 
up railroad rates and thinking about trout 
streams and seashore and mountain climb- 
ing. So many of us are obliged to be city 
dwellers for most of the year’s twelve 
months that we like to hear a good defense 
of the city as a dwelling place the year 
round. 

Mr. Robinson’s chapter headings are The 
Call of the City, Its Beauty, Its Human In- 


»1 The Call of the City, by Charles Mulford 
“Robinson. G. P. Putnam, New York, 1908. Pop. 
101. By mail of Tun Survwy, 105 Hast 22d 
street, New York, or 158 Adams street, Chicago, 
postpaid, $1.56. 
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bureau in several important respects. 
Among its provisions are that “true, cor- 
rect and full information” as to demand 
for labor be furnished by the Division 
of Information to the Department of 
Immigration Inspection, and that this de- 
partment shall give full weight to such 
information in determining the eligi- 
bility of aliens for admission. It is at 
once seen that, if carried out literally, 
these provisions would widen the scope 
of the division so as to affect the whole 
body of immigration instead of the small 
proportion who choose to make use of 
it, as at present, and would practically 
create a new excluded class. 

It is, in short, an attempt to secure by 
regulation that adjustment of the volume 
of immigration to the demand for labor, 
which the history of immigration shows 
has always been made automatically. It 
may well be doubted whether the Bureau 
of Immigration, or any bureau, could be 
so equipped as to furnish any more “true, 
correct and full” information than is un- 
der present conditions disseminated by 
some sort of rapid, viewless process of 
wireless transmission without cost to the. 
government. On the other hand, the at- 
tempt to regulate immigration on the basis 
of the necessarily incomplete and possibly 
biased information as to labor demand 
that such a bureau could furnish, would 
prove most mischievous, and if the pres- 
ent bill shows signs of life when the dis- 
cussion of immigration is again taken up, 
it should be promptly disposed of. 


OF THINGS 


terest, The City’s Fellowship, The City’s 
Comfort, Charm of the Past, Opportunities, 
Hope for the City, When Phyllis Is in Town, 
Holidays and H#Hntertainment. These little 
essays are written in the author’s charming 
style already familiar to those who have 
read his Modern Civic Art and the Improve- 
ment of Towns and Cities. ‘Far and insist- 
ently then the city has called. Its lights 
and its shadows, its joys and its sorrows, 
its Herculean labors and extravagant indo- 
lence call. ‘Come, laugh with me and idle 
away the hours,’ cry the streets crowded 
with entertainment; ‘Come to me, I need 
you; uplift and help,’ moan patiently the 
suffering brother people; ‘Behold my wares, 
my flashing jewels, my gaudy raiment, my 
horses and harness and cars and wines,’ 
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have said the shops; ‘Be a man, bear your 
part in the work of the world,’ is in the hum 
of the wheels, the click of the typewriters. 
And upon the building tops the fingers of 
steam beckon, ‘Come, come!’ It is the call 
of the city, and as the sun-kissed clouds 
hasten over the autumnal sky, we come, we 
come!” 

The book is attractively bound and con- 
tains a frontispiece engraving of Broad 
street, New York,-by Colin Campbell Cooper. 

* * * 


Edward F. McSweeney in a recent address 
before the Central Labor Union of Boston, 
told his audience that one of the greatest 
duties and opportunities of labor unions lies 
in promoting public health. He said that 
the practical thing for the unions of Boston 
was to get in touch with all the labor bodies 
in the state so “that a meeting may be held 
to organize the workers along health lines, 
in order that action in spreading education 
may be general and effective.” 

Mr. McSweeney stated that in England 
and Wales, since 1880, there has been a de- 
crease of eleven per cent in the death rates 
between the ages of forty and fifty, while in 
this country there has been an increase of 
thirty-five per cent. Massachusetts shows 
an increase of thirty-four per cent between 
the ages of sixty and seventy, while England 
and Wales record a gain of only three per 
cent. 

“These figures tell the story: The answer 
is education. A city government that spends 
taxes injudiciously or dishonestly can pro- 
duce more sickness, wretchedness, incapac- 
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ity in one year than pamphlets on health can 
offset in a generation. Failure to enforce 
health laws is a more serious menace to 
health and morals than drunkenness. Un- 
healthy factories, overcrowded tenements, 
unclean streets, can do more harm than alco- 
hol, because they breed an appetite that 
craves for stimulants and drugs and right 
here we put our finger on one of the princi- 
pal causes of crime.” 
* * * 


The Richmond, Va, Times-Dispatch of 
a recent date said: 

“Convicts no longer wear stripes in the 
Missouri State Prison. Shaved heads no 
longer appear over stooping shoulders clad 
in the familiar and hideous black and white. 
The old prison garb went out of service on 
Sunday last and will not be used hereafter 
except as a special punishment for men who 
seriously violate the prison rules. The men 
are now treading the corridors and working 
in the shops clad in blue suits of a type not 
humiliatingly distinctive or degrading. Thus 
far, we are told, the change has had a most 
admirable effect upon the men and upon 
the discipline of the great penitentiary at 
Jefferson City. The men received the an- 
nouncement of their change in dress with a 
wild salvo of applause. They unanimously 
adopted resolutions of thanks, and during 
the first day of their new uniforms not one 
of the 2,234 men and women violated a jot 
or tittle of the prison’s rules. The wardens 
appear to believe that the men have been 
more contended with their lot and more 
anxious to reform.” 
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“POOR WHITES’? OF NEW ENGLAND 


To THE EDITOR: 

A certain New England village to which 
it has been my privilege to go as summer 
visitor for a dozen years, is increasingly a 
holiday playground for the very wealthy. 
The attraction of its golf links and its situ- 
ation in the heart of lovely mountains upon 
a main highway for motorists, make it alto- 
gether likely that this little village will in- 
crease in importance as a prosperous, desir- 
able summer resort. For those whose homes 
are throughout the year near the village 
street, and for the well-to-do who year by 
year open their summer homes nearby, 
there is a life of joy and inspiration; men- 
tal stimulant is not wanting; a fine library 
occupies a prominent site in the village and 
several churches struggle to hold their own 
in this community of changing ideals. 

Upon the fringes of this prosperous com- 
munity hangs a ragged humanity—off in the 
mountains—scattered along the many miles 
of mountain roads. Here live people as 
ignorantly depraved as those of the famous 
Tennessee Mountains. They are not reached 


by church, or school, or books. Their men 
work by odd jobs in the lumber mills and 
local factories, their women are able neither 
to cook nor sew, their boys and girls grow 
up with the sex idea dominant, the poor- 
house is the only home for the illegitimate 
children born to these ignorant, unhappy, 
forgotten people, whose men are so ill-fed 
that they take to drink, kill themselves in 
despair of life, or go to swell the number of 
the hopelessly insane. 

In our large cities directed work and play 
and opportunity for social betterment are 
offered to people of this character by social 
settlements and by various benevolent so- 
cieties. But, in the beautiful corner of the 
world of which I write, no such endeavor is 
afoot. The local church societies are al- 
ready beset to keep themselves alive and to 
take care of the village poor. 

What work is being done in similar com- 
munities for social uplift of such unfortu- 
nates? . 

Three obstacles present themselves to 
deter the uninstructed enthusiast who would 
work among these people: 
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(1) The great distances apart of these 
different mountain communities; . 

(2) The ignorant independence of the 
people themselves; 

(3) The fear of interfering in some way 
with any local endeavor, however feebly car- 
ried on, by the village church people. 

But there are three excellent reasons for 
beginning a new movement to help these 
people: 

(1) The distress and immorality apparent 
and crying out against thoughtless passers- 
by. : 

(2) The conservation of the beauty and 
utility of these mountain farms if the people 
who live on them could be taught to culti- 
vate more intensively a little ground and to 
Keep their homes in order. 

(3) The economic need of good workmen 
and workwomen in the community. At 
present no summer visitor expects to find 
there good workpeople outside a half dozen 
who in the village have more than enough 
to keep them busy. Cooks, nurses and laun- 
dresses could command positions, at excel- 
lent wages, but the shiftlessness of the aver- 
age backwoods family produces no fitting 
applicant for such positions. 

The desire of the writer is to ascertain, if 
possible, whether social work is elsewhere 
being carried on in such outlying communi- 
ties, and how such work, if any, was begun. 

The idle ease of many of our summer 
people would gladly be encroached upon to 
teach, entertain and help these outlying 
neglected neighbors, if we knew just how 
to go about doing them practical service. 

With sincere hope of finding aid through 
your interest or that of your readers. 

CAROLINE S. P. WILD. 

Chicago. 


I THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


To THF EDITOR: Lae 
I have noted with interest your criticism 
of the plan for the incorporation of the 
Rockefeller Foundation in the last two num- 
bers of Ture Survey. I do not know whether 
the suggestion is practicable in the case of 
that publication, but I should like to see 
somewhere a prophecy of the workings of 
the Foundation one hundred years hence, as 
H. G. Wells could make it. You will remem- 
ber, perhaps, his treatment of a somewhat 
similar subject in When the Sleeper Wakes. 
H. V. ANDREWS. 
New York. 


BACK-STRAIN FROM FOOT-STRAIN 


To THE EDITOR: , 
Replying to the letter by Dr. Cole in your 
issue of February 26, the chief error into 
which he falls is putting the cart before 
the horse. He should ask what causes the 
flat-foot, etc., which he erroneously suggests 
Causes spinal curvature. Now, the begin- 
nings of lateral spinal curvature long precede 
the foot troubles. Undoubtedly about nine- 
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tenths of our educated or school children 
have functional spinal curvature, which in- 
evitably becomes organic unless corrected 
by physical exercises, proper glasses, and a 
sane writing posture, but nobody knew this 
until by years of work, proof, and hammer- 
ing, I demonstrated the fact. This is be- 
cause nobody examines the children’s backs; 
and if they should examine one child’s back 
in a thousand, the functional curve would 
probably not be detected. Thus also arises 
the fact that not even in children is the 
whole nude body seen, in action, and the 
fact demonstrated that with spinal curva- 
ture the leg muscles, actions, the feet piac- 
ings, etc., must be and are abnormal. In 
the adult a nude body (never examined ex- 
cept in the physical examinations of college 
freshmen,—and of women never!) put into 
unconscious action in walking, leanings, 
swayings, etc., shows that the entire organ- 
ism, from eye and brain, through the trunk, 
spine and pelvis, the legs to the feet, is an 
interdependent unit or system, and that a 
laterally kinked lumbar spine, PRECEDING, 
results inevitably in foot and leg deformi- 
ties (at first functional) flat-foot, ete. The 
feet and legs are most rarely autogenetically 
morbid, but are made so by crooked spines. 
GrEorGE M. GouLp, M. D. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


BACK TO THE LAND 


To THE EDITOR: 

My books on intensive farming—Three 
Acres and Liberty, A Little Land and a Liv- 
ing, and The Garden Yard—have been kind- 
ly received by the press, in consequence of 
which I am almost swamped with letters of 
inquiry as to how it is best “start” in order 
to get back to the land. 

So many of these letters are answered in 
A Little Land and a Living that I send this 
offer: I will lend that book to anyone who 
is really interested to know how a living 
can be made on a little land; trusting to his 
or her native honesty to return the book in 
good order after one month. I have sent 
out books to large numbers of persons,—no 
one has cheated me as yet. 

I get no profit or royalty on this book; 
my interest in trying to get the people “back 
to the land” is what prompts me to make 
this offer. 

Botton HALL. 

56 Pine Street, New York. 


DISORDERLY CONDUCT 


To THE EDITOR: 

In an article in Tur Survey of January 
22, Martin W. Littleton “lays it down as a 
proposition of law, and invites any member 
of the New York bar in court or out of 
court to discuss it, that there is not known 
to the jurisdiction of this state a crime of 
‘disorderly conduct.’” So far as I know, 
that invitation has not been accepted, though 
there has been some discussion of the right 
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of a city magistrate of the city of New York 
to try and convict and sentence a person for 
disorderly conduct. While there has been 
considerable cdnflict in the decisions of the 
courts, the weight of judicial authority seems 
to be adverse to such a right. People ex 
rel. Clark vs. Keeper of State Reformatory 
for Women at Bedford et al., 80 N. Y. Supp., 
872; affirmed in 176 N. Y., 465. And yet it 
is by no means clear that, as the law now 
stands, these decisions are controlling. But 
however that may be, my objection is to 
the broad statement “that there is not known 
to the jurisdiction of this state a crime of 
‘disorderly conduct’”; and as a member of 
the bar to which Mr. Littleton’s general in- 
vitation is addressed, and in the interest of 
accuracy, I accept it. 

When he first invades the field of law, in 
his article, he falls into an error which is, 
perhaps, responsible for all the other errors 
with which his article abounds. He quotes 
the provisions of section 675 of the Penal 
Code and adds :‘‘Now that is the code under 
which I should say as a lawyer that any per- 
son interfering with my-.factory should be 
arrested.” But the entire Penal Code was 
repealed by section 2,502 of chapter 88 
(chapter 40 of the Consolidated Laws) of 
the laws of 1909, known as the Penal Law. 
Section 675 of the Penal Code had been dead 
over ten months when Mr. Littleton’s article 
appeared, its place being taken by section 
720 of the Penal Law. This latter section 
is as follows: ; 

“Section 720.—Disorderly conduct on pub- 
lic conveyances. Any person who shall by 
any offensive or disorderly act or language, 
annoy or interfere with any person in any 
place or with the passengers of any public 
stage, railroad car, ferryboat, or other 
public conveyance, or who shall disturb or 
offend the occupants of such stage, car, boat 
or conveyance, by any disorderly act, lan- 
guage, or display, although such act, conduct 
or display may not amount to an assault or 
battery, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor.” 

Mr. Littleton may have thought that there 
was no such .crime as “disorderly conduct” 
in this state, because those words appear 
only in the title of the section, though the 
more natural inference is that he had not 
learned of the repeal of the Penal Code and 
did not know of section 720 of the Penal 
Law. 
argue that there is no such crime as “black- 
mail” in this state, because that word ap- 
pears in the title of section 856 of the Penal 
Law and nowhere in the body of the section. 

Even under section 675 of the Penal Code 
it may be said, in spite of some judicial 
dicta to the contrary, there was a crime of 
“disorderly conduct” designated and made 
a misdemeanor. That section referred to 
“any disorderly act, language or display, al- 
though such act, conduct or display may not 


It is hardly supposable that he would ~ 


amount to an assault or battery.” And un- 
der that section a conviction for disorderly 
conduct in annoying and interfering with a 
street car passenger by jostling him, &c., 
was sustained. (People vs. Goldberg et al., 
109 N. Y. Supp., 906); and a conviction for 
disorderly conduct in undertaking to board 
a train in the subway at Bleecker street, 
without buying a ticket and depositing the 
same in the box, by rushing the guard 
(People vs. Markowitz, 104 N. Y. Supp., 872) ; 
and a conviction for disorderly conduct in 
annoying another, person “in.a public place” 
(People vs: St. Clair, 86 N. Y. Supp., 77). 
Though the judgment of the Appellate Divi- 
sion in this last case was reversed by the 
Court of Appeals in 179 N. Y., 578, on the 
authority of People vs. Weiler, 179 N. Y., 
46, it was not on the ground that disorderiy 
conduct “in any (public) place’ was not a 
crime, but. on the ground that the conduct 
of the defendant, as proved, did not consti- 
tute disorderly conduct within section 675. 

But since the enactment of section 720 of 
the Penal Law, no judge or lawyer can any 
longer doubt that there is a crime of ‘“‘dis- 
orderly conduct” specifically designated as 
such by the laws of this state. And over 
this crime courts of special sessions have 
exclusive jurisdiction, (Code Crim. Pro., sec. 
56, sub. 36, as amended by L. 1909, ch. 66, 
sec. 5), unless there be filed with the magis- 
trate before whom the charge is pending, “a 
certificate of the county judge of the county, 
or of any justice of the Supreme Court, that 
it is reasonable that such charge be prose- 
cuted by indictment” (Code Crim. Pro., sec. 
57). And if the trial proceeds before the 
court of special sessions and the defendant 
is convicted of the crime of disorderly con- 
duct, he may be punished “by imprisonment 
in a penitentiary, or county jail, for not more 
than one year, or by a fine of not more than 
five hundred dollars, or by both,” (Penal 
Law, sec. 1937), except as, on account of 
age or sex, the imposition of an indeter- 
minate sentence of imprisonment is author- 
ized. 

JoHN H. Hopkins. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


JOTTINGS 


A Correction—In a summary of conclu- 
sions of the New York State Commission on 
Industrial Accidents, published in the issue 
of March 26, four words were dropped out 
which considerably modified the meaning of 
the second conclusion. The official text is: 
“Second, that it [the present system in New 
York] is satisfactory to none and tolerable 
only to those employers and workmen who 
practically disregard their legal rights and 
obligations and fairly share the burden of 
accidents in industries.” 


April 9, 1910. 


ShortGardenCourse 
For Adults. 


New York University Summer School offers a course 
in the making and management of gardens for the 
education of children under the direction of Henry 
Griscom Parsons. The course is just the thing for all 
novices at gardening. 


Schools, Institutions, Settlements or Women’s Clubs 
who desire to conduct Children’s Gardens, would be 
wise to send their own teachers to take this course. 


The demand for trained teachers is greater than 
the supply. 
July 6—Aug. (6. Class hours 9.30—12.30 
Whole Course, $23.00; No entrance examination. 


Shorter Yet! 


Four Garden Talks and Demonstration on Tuesdays 
in May, 4.15 to 5.30 p m. 


Fee, $5.00 for the four lessons. 
Special $2.00 rate to teachers and nurses. 
First and last at University Heights. 
Second and third at Washington Square. 


Address 
International Children’s School Farm League, 
{1133 Broadway, - New York City. 


* lf an Apple Orchard 
lf an Apple Orchar 
appeals to you, why wait—why not plant one 
now in the charming KINDERHOOK COUNTRY? Here 
you will find one of the best orchard districts in the United 


States. Come and see the. evidences. Booklet sent on request. 
RURAL LIFE CO., Kinderhook, Columbia Co.,. N.Y. 


ANTED—By a social worker experienced in the 
organization and supervision of Infant’s Milk 
Depots, a position during the summer months. 


Address H, care of THE SURVEY, 
105 East 22d Street, New York City 
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(EDITION FOR 1910) 


. JUST OUT 


3400 Institutions Listed 


- New York Charities Directory 


Hospitals 
Dispensaries 


Children’s Reformatories Ambulances 


Relief Agencies 
Fresh Air Charities 
Convalescent Relief 
Day Nurseries 
Kindergartens 
Settlements 


Children’s Homes and Asylums 
Children’s Societies 
Children’s Courts 

Libraries Departments 
Societies for improvement of Social 
Conditions 


Conferences 
Museums 


Price, $1.00 


This book is indispensable. 
necessary to refer to it many times during the year. 


105 EAST 22nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


State and Municipa! Boards 


6000 Names 
A “WHO’S WHO” OF NEW YORK’S CHARITIES 
Training Schools for Social Work 
Agencies for the Blind 

Deaf Mutes 

Crippled 

Insane 
Reformatories 
ee E SURVEY 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF oF ORGANIZATIONS 


Homes for Adults 


Convalescent Homes 
Homes for Incurables 
Training Schools for Nurses 
Medical Colleges 


Probation Work 
Prison Association 
Churches 

Missionary Societies] 
Tract Societies 
Religious Orders 
Temperance Societies 


A NEW SECTION ON THE TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS 
Mailed to You at Once, on Order 


Every person who has to do with charitable work in any capacity finds it 


158 ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 


Flease mention THE SuRvVPY when writing to advertisers. 
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“EVERY CITVHAS A: HOUSING PRODI AS 


HOUSING REFORM 3. iitcncn Civics 
By LAWRENCE VEILLER } 


Secretary Tenement House Commission of 1900; Deputy Commissioner New York Tenement House 
Department under Mayor.Seth Low; Director Department for the Improvement of Social Con- 
ditions of the New York Charity Organization Society; Joint Author The Tenement 
Director National Housing Association. 


Problem ; 


As Mr. deForest points out in the introduction, this book is written 
by ‘“‘the person most competent by knowledge and experience to deal 
with the subject.”’ Mr. Veiller is qualified as a reformer, as ‘a lob- 
byist in behalf of the common welfare,” as a public official, to treat 
housing reform in a practical way. He tells not only the need but 
the remedy, and how to secure it. 


HOW TO PREVENT BAD HOUSING CONDITIONS: 


IN’ SMALL CITIES—*%0 hessing evils are accessory OE rp er 


place; now the time. The great opportunities to save the people from over- 


crowding lie in the smaller cities. Thirty years ago congestion was a live question City life invites crowding. 
in New York because it was manageable. While in some of the larger cities it now t 
seems hopeless, it is not so in any city of 100,000. Stop it! 


ing reform it would be the prevention of the tenement disease before any city begins 
to suffer from it.’’ Seventy-five years ago New York was no larger than Detroit, 
Milwaukee and Washington are today, and like them had no tenement-house 
problem. But— 


Congestion approaching. 


Head off the slum! 


IN. LARGER CITIES— aie): ae | GOING 


IN THE BIG CITIES—%ew York has over, 190,009, tene- GONE 


bell” tenements with narrow “‘air-shafts ;”? over 20,000 tenements in which most of “Conditi aN, 
the rooms are without light or ventilation ; over 100,000 dark, unventilated rooms ; onditions in INcw York 
over 80,000 buildings a standing menace from fire; over 1,000,000 people without without parallel in the 


bathing facilities in their homes. civilized world.” 


This book sets forth the remedy. It must be applied now, early 
in this twentieth century, while conditions are still plastic,—before 
abuses have become intrenched in brick and mortar. 


One of the Russell Sage Foundation Publications, in the green 
and gold covers that stand for thorough work and authoritative con- 


clusions. 
12 mo, 214 > Rages | Oe Send Check,-Money Order 
Published March, 1910 OSTPAID $1 PAS or Two-cent Stamps to 


CHARITIES PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 


105 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


